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THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 


THE BUDGET. 

How to be splendid without cash in hand, and to do the 
munificent without anything to spare, was the problem 
which Providence set Mr Lowe. Mr Childers and Mr 
Cardwell had done their best by dint of saving, to furnish 
their colleague with the wherewithal, and but for the 
unlooked for windfall of extra liability left him by King 
Theodore, the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
really had a surplus, with which he might have lessened 
the actual amount of taxation. As it is, however, the whole 
of the retrenchments on account of the army and navy, 
will not suffice to square the account for glory ‘pur- 
chased in Abyssinia, Indeed, we are not yet quite sure 
how much we shall have to pay on that score. But taking 
the most favourable view of the case, the bloodless expedi- 
tion will cost no less than 9,000,000/. sterling; and thus 
Mr Lowe has found himself driven to the necessity of 
inventing a surplus, in order that he may have the pleasure 
of spending one. Instead of borrowing from the Bank or 
the Stock Exchange, he has ingeniously resorted to the 
expedient of borrowing from to-morrow. He proposes to 
anticipate 3,350,000/. of assessed taxes, a large portion of 
which, in the ordinary course of things, would not become 
payable until a good way on in next year; and with the 
produce which he hopes thus to realise, he undertakes to 
relieve the community of burthens to the extent of 
2,940,000/., leaving a surplus, after balancing all, of 
442,0001. to strengthen the balances in the Exchequer. 
The total amount to be paid by the nation in the next 
twelve months will, in round numbers, remain the same ; 
but, in a variety of ways, the incidence of taxation is 
modified or shifted from one set of people to another. 

The Income-tax is reduced by a penny in the pound, and 
the shilling duty on corn which Sir Robert Peel left in 
1846, for the purpose of registering the imports from 
abroad, and which now yields upwards of 900,0001., is to 
be swept away. It may be estimated as a charge of two 
per cent. on foreign wheat, and as such, an enhancement of 
the price of bread. A still more important remission is the 
duty of one shilling and sixpence per cent. on fire insurance. 
The amount may be taken at 950,000/. a year. Several of 
the smaller items of Mr Lowe's Budget will likewise be wel- 
comed as substantial boons. We allude especially to the 

i abolition of the shilling a day duty on cabs, and the cor- 

responding charge on omnibuses. The license to sell tea 
which yields only 73,0007. a year, and which in country 
places has the effect not unfrequently of preventing the 
humble shopkeeper from dealing in that necessary of life, 
shares the fate of the duty on hair powder, and is to vanish 
from the fiscal index. The taxes on servants, horses, car- 
riages, and armorial bearings, are to be rendered more 
uniform and reasonable ; and these reductions may have 
the effect of reconciling in some degree the payers of 
assessed taxes, to their being pulled up short next January. 
The whole affair, as Mr Lowe himself candidly avowed, 
is the result of a dexterous resort to the art of “ Parlia- 
mentary magic” whereby a Minister of Finance is enabled 
to work wonders. 
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| journalism. Even after advances have been entertained, 





PROJECT OF RENTING THE AFGH AN GLENS. founded, it is but too transparent. One-half « of ous Indian 


As public opinion at home will not sanction a second 
attempt to take and hold by force the Passes into Afghan- 


possessions have been gained by varying processes of gra- 
dual acquisition, beginning with so-called temporary rela- 
tions, deepening and widening by obligations improvidently 


istan, it is proposed by some of the restless and ambitious contracted on the part of the natives, and inevitably left 


prompters of the Indian Government that we should offer 
to rent one, if not two, of these valleys at twelve times 


constantly unfulfilled, eventually causing controversies 
whose arbiter the stronger party always claimed to be. 


pieartirms Petes FH oo Parca ait but 10,0001. linhe wild tribes of the North-West frontier, though illite 
syed; ng ee eee wr rate, in our sense of learning, are well enough versed in the 


and picturesque; and Lord Mayo is urged to offer a rent 
for them of 120,0001. a year. Having failed thirty years 


recent history and politics of their neighbours beyond the 
Indus. They know well how they have, one after another, 


ago to effect a military lodgment, we are now to insist upon |) ot oucht under the E ke; and, heti 

Hn : ght under the European yoke ; and, hating us as 
being allowed to take pore et ; os Liimasiotian they do, they accept the arms and the money we have to 
for whote thoops Chase trauaes passes are coveted, % to ges), ta, They accept the gold and the rifles wherewith Lord 


a lease from Shere Ali, or only to be tenant-at-will of the 


Mayo has baited his line, but they are too cunning to be played 


Ameer, we are not told; but, considering the nature of the with by the Vice-regal angler, as others have been, until ex- 
possession and the use for which avowedly it is sought, We} aus | ‘ew epagatabh = = ded uiandaiteaie in she neh 
neato te ~ spr peri a. amy ae m4 of conquest. We cannot wonder that it should be so, or that 
” re iy gree. te “s ge ; Pr ves a = be | the repetition of the old game of empire should fail to dupe 
iat ee ns oo! f en h er : [ the keen, proud, and fanatical Moslems of Cabul. As 
pals, he SO eee sPangbete % active, restless, and independent-spirited neighbours, they 


Koorum and Khost are coveted is that of converting 


might be extremely useful to us in keeping off the too near 


them into fortified itions of commanding strength nian 

and advantage. Seni susie ago they were surveyed by approach of Russia, just as the hedge of aloes serves as 

the pioneer glance of the daring and discerning Sir H.|* shelter and a fence ; but whose utility is destroyed from 
h which | the day that you undertake to lop its irregular branches, 

Edwardes, who noted the Duwarah gorge through w and to tamper with its roots. British rule in Asia is 


the valley of Koorum is approached as “splendid for 
guns.” Since the days of the once famous Shah Jehan, 


already vaster than solid, and more pretentious than 
profitable. We want no more vassals and dependents ; and 


f 
who had there a palace surrounded by pleasant gardens for before we get entangled in any new scheme of aggrandise- 


the summer heats, the valley has been celebrated through- 





ment the veto of public opinion will, we trust, be pro- 


. . ss th " 
out Upper India for its delicious temperature, the ther Fhe . me tom 


mometer seldom rising above sixty-six in the mid-day 
shade. Here is just the site, then, for a border fortress, 
which, being a moderate distance from Peshawur, could 
always be supplied and reinforced from our side of the 
frontier hills, while over the territories on the Afghan side 
it would sternly frown. 

By placing an English Resident with a well-appointed 
and disciplined force at Koorum, we should be able, it is 
boastfully said, to command “ the direct road to Ghuznee, 
Herat, and Oandahar, and of the branch road to Cabul 
itself.” Sufficiently removed from the centres of the 





ECCLESIASTICUS STANLEY. 
From the time of Solomon down to that of his Majesty 


the present Emperor of the French, the princes of the 
earth have frequently been in the habit of seeking refresh- 
ment and solace in intellectual labour. We have had 
imperial and royal philosophers, historians, poets, and 
pamphleteers ; so that Lord Stanley, the heir to an earldom 
and 130,000/. a year, had plenty of authoritative prece- 
dent when he took to the manufacture of proverbs. Lord 


: : ch 
jealous and turbulent community which gave us so mu Stanley, in his recent speech at Glasgow, hinted that the 


trouble thirty years ago, to avoid causing them daily 
provocation, our political and military officers would be 
sufficiently near to be able to interfere with effect if 
suddenly called on; and the consciousness that they were 
within call at a few hours’ notice would, in itself, we are 
assured, tend to establish a potent influence over the dis- 


possession of wealth and an assured position was not 
favourable to literary success; and yet we have a notion 
that a good deal of the attention and praise which have 
been bestowed on this very speech is attributable to the 
fact that the speaker must, in process of time, add another 


tracted affairs of Afghanistan. In a word, for the purposes | to the list of the Earls of Derby. Far be it from us, how- 


of tentative encroachment and wary aggression, 


the scheme | ever, to suggest that the value of Lord Stanley’s utterances 
was due to his official or family status. The series of 


is plausible enough. The sinister aspect which it is sure to ; : te—- 
; 7 t offered | observations which he addressed to the Glasgow studen 
wens ob Cabal; Ss: qumiiiaed:iet the extesvagent sont offers and which have been received with loud acclaim by the 


for astrip of territory otherwise valueless. The necessi- 


majority of journalists throughout the country—were not 


tous Ameer may be tempted, in short, by a price which is : + ld has bee 
. . , he keys of! taken upon his lordship’s guarantee. The wor n 
nothing mane .¢r leg Agno ibribe, to give us the keys assured of their absolute truth, any time these three or 


his postern door. 


four thousand years back. The world is already convinced 


What Shere Ali may think of the proposal, or what he . ot : 
id i : : i that, under certain conditions, five and five make ten; and 
moy hove seid i8-aetuali mada to him during his recent yet it is thankful to Lord Stanley for his condescension in 


visit to Umballah, we are not likely soon to know. The 


re-stating the fact. But it is not given to every man to 


cession of Nice and Savoy was denied with punctilious par- : people aro him 
ticularity up to the very moment of its completion. That os ne ple ara on, epee ei : a nae es 
. e - ° . . - - e . 4 

is the way in matters of this kind ; and, so long as trans = tements. Most men would be treated with contempt if 


actions { the sort are regarded as clever strokes of Imperial 


they endeavoured to teach their fellows what the latter 


business, they must, we su , be conducted in such . 
fashion. Lest the offer should be rejected or the bargain already know. But now and egain wr of ha arise 
fall through, the whole thing is stoutly denied or laughed who have the faculty of impressing Reorle. vi , sone 
at asa chimera conjured in the brain of suspicious tion that commonplace is not commonp ; and in 

~ iat respect, and so far, Lord Stanley is a man of genius. 


“T believe,” says Lord Stanley—and at this point his 


and negotiations carried on to a certain extent, it is rast of th bial 
. : ef ae hraseology lacks the didactic assurance e prover 
usually deemed discreet to repudiate the ‘design as - hilosopher—‘that with no extraordinary quickness or 


groundless, lest some interposing clamour should arise, or 


brilliancy, but with perseverance, memory, accuracy, and 


stratagem be resorted to, to defeat it. As for the amusing } * 
distinction between cooupring a military position at aj that soundness of judgment which habits of patient 
inquiry confer—all qualities with which cultivation has 





rent, and having the fee-simple of the rock on which it is 
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more to do than natures=a man may rise very high in 
almost any department of human labour, and may pass by 
in the race many whom at school, or at college, or possibly 
even in later life, he regarded as hopelestly superior to 
himself.” We venture to add that he may do more than 
this. If he happen to get into an important public position, 
and there refrain from intermeddling, talk obvious common 
sense, and be tolerably favoured by an easy time, he will 


singular that within a few days of each other, and 
called forth by similar circumstances, two speeches 
should have been delivered so widely divergent in character 
as those of Lord Stanley and Mr Froude—the one a series 
of gentee) platitudes and truisms, the other, one might 
say, lambent with the intellectual force and light of a 
man of genius. But Mr Froudais only Mr Froude ; while 
Lord Stanley was our Foreign Secretary in an unusually 





almost assuredly come to be looked upon—especially by 
members of his own party—as a consummate statesman. 
There is much virtue in moderation; and when circum- 
stances are at all quiet, and favourable, and pleasing, the 
moderate man is sure to enhance his reputation. Heaven 


lucky time, when he had only to sit still and receive the 
happy successes which circumstances brought to his feet ; 
land so it comes about that Mr Froude’s vigorous and pene- 
patios utterances grow weak and faint before the fine, 


ponderous mass of Lord Stanley’s irresistible commonplace. 





forbid that we should wish Lord Stanley to be otherwise ie 
ARE MORE OF US MAD THAN FORMERLY ? 


than moderate; for it is not every horse that is a Pegasus, 
and we must have our carts drawn. But to return to the 
proverbs. Lord Stanley is of opinion that young men’ The police are for more prisons, and they hold fast to 
should be industrious; and the world will, doubtless, the faith that crime is on the increase. Dealers in the 
consider the opinion sound and sensible, as most of misery and mystery of madness are equally fond of urging 
Lord Stanley’s opinions are. If you are lazy while you that madhouses should be multiplied : and they are never 
are young, you will find the want of -acquired know- tired of telling us that lunacy more than ever abounds. 
ledge when you grow up. Further: if you don’t work Publie asylums for the incarceration of the insane are 
while you are young, you will, later on in life, discover twice as numerous as they were thirty years ago; and are 
your lack of “habits of steady application and industry.” they not all full? What, then, can be clearer than the 
These various statements have been regarded with much growth of lunacy? A philosophic turn is given to the 
favour: nor need one be surprised, because they are clearly pleading. The world, we are told, is living too fast and 
indisputable. As a rule, you are safe in Lord Stanley’s going too fast. Many run to and fro, and speculation is 
hands. You may always implicitly believe (out of politics) increased. The pace of competition is so high, and the 
what he says; because, generally speaking, you will dis- palpitation of the ambitious and covetous heart is so great, 
cover that you have always believed it. The Preacher that brain fever and nervous fever come oftener than they 
proceeds to say that, whether the bent of a man’s mind be, used to do. Every class in life suffers mentally as well as 
towards study or basiness, he should throw himself heartily pecuniarily, from the sudden oscillations of a high pressure 


into whichever he takes in hand. “ You cannot escape 
from anxiety and labour—it is the destiny of humanity.” 
So it is. We quite agree with his lordship. We may 
grumble ; but that is no use—we are born to vexation and 


work. Perhaps you say some people do no work; but 
“ The 


here, also, the Preacher is at hand to correct you. 
man who has only himself to please finds soon or 
late, and probably sooner rather than later, that 
he has got a very hard master.” 
true. Lord Stanley then points out the duty of every- 
body to do something, even should that be merely the 
rehashing of respectable commonplace. “ Yet,” he says, 
with a fine penetration, “there are many persons who, if 
not wholly idle, are yet unable to employ their faculties as 
they best might, from the mere want of opportunity.” 
He then deprecates haste in work, and closes this part of 
his subject with the following “simple and homely” rules : 
“Never to hurry, never, except for some brief interval, 
wholly to relax—to remember that neglected bodily health 
involves # weakened brain, and that it is possible to wear 
out in preparation the strength that should be reserved for 
the final effort—above all, to content one’s self with the 
idea that one is doing one’s best, and to await the event 
with as little of worry or of anxiety as is compatible with the 
infirmity of nature.” Lest, however, Lord Stanley should 
be unable, on his own proper authority, to convince men 
of the wisdom of his words, we offer him the following 
corroborative counsel which Marcus Aurelius addressed to 
the young men of his day : “ Having fixed thy eyes steadily 
on thy business, look at it and (at the same time remem- 
bering that it is thy duty to be a good man, and what man’s 
nature demands) do it without turning aside; and speak 
as it seems to thee most just, only let it be with good 
temper, and with modesty, and without hypocrisy.” In 
short, be virtuous, and you will find that the multiplication- 
table, though often perplexing, is always to be relied upon. 
We decline, however, to go further into the merits of 
this imposing speech, which has so startled the public out 
of its equanimity. Much repetition is a weariness to the 
flesh ; and we must put it down to our having failed in 
our youth to acquire those habits of perseverance which 
Lord Stanley lauds, that we do not relish the re-perusal of 
maxims and reflections which were familiar to us in our 
childhood. We do not know whether to account for the 
impression produced by Lord Stanley’s speech, on the 
ground that it was a future Earl Derby who made it, or 
on the ground that a great many people like to have their 
own commonplace notions re-delivered to them as by an 
authority. There is not the least doubt that the popularity 
of Martin Tupper’s proverbs lies in the fact that they put 
into intelligible speech the dull convictions about religion, 
and conventional morality, and social duty which common- 
place people treasure in their minds. There is not in the 
whole of this speech of Lord Stanley's a single idea which 
the youngest student before him had not heard before, 
There 18 not in it a single gleam of that intellectual light 
which, even when it deals with commonplace, illumi- 


nates it and makes it suggestive and striking. It is 





Startling, but again’ 


there, but for whom splendid cages ought to be built, 


and electric age. The fibre of poor humanity has not 
|grown more tough in proportion as its lust of gold and 
fame has grown more eager: and the result is, what 
_we see, more inmates in lunatic asylums. The poor 
suffer with the rich; for, when the intellect of capital 
breaks down, the heart of labour is broken, both being 
plunged into the depths of despair. This accounts, we 
are told, for the fact that, wherever county or borough 
lunatic asylums are built, there is a yearly addition 
to their inmates greater than can be accounted for by 
the mere increase of population, until at last they are 
nearly all quite full. There are, besides, the imbecile in 
workhouses, who, we are gravely assured, ought not to be 


in remote places far from the haunts of men, where 
they might all be congregated. There is, in short, 
no end to the horse-leech cry of the jobber whose 
trade is in the building and maintaining, the altering and 
enlarging, the furnishing and refitting of public asylums, 
said to be for the benefit of the insane, but really 
for the benefit chiefly of those who are to fabri- 
cate or to conduct them. We have not a doubt that 
if, in the next five years, a new prison for those who are 
not quite right in their heads were to be built in each 
county and borough in the United Kingdom, it would be 
fully occupied in a very short time. But does it therefore 


little remains to be desired. - Food, clothing, bedding, and 
amusements (so far as regiments of captives are capable of 
being amused) are liberally provided: yet the dismal fact 
remains that ninety per cent. evince no sign of cure. Of 
this ninety per cent. certainly one-third, and probably 
more, are declared to be perfectly harmless and docile. 
They are either confirmed simpletons, cracked folk, or 
poor souls afflicted with some innocuous delusion. They 
have never injured anybody, or shown a desire to do go. 
They are ho more incapable of ordinary work than a man 
with a wooden leg is incapable of walking. They are men- 
tally maimed, not paralysed ; they could earn their living 
if they were put in the proper way of doing it; and the 
folly and absurdity of locking them up together in 
cut-stone edifices, with grated windows and high jail 
walls all round, needs only to be stated to be under- 
stood. The English Commissioners strongly recommend 
that these persons should be either employed in the per- 
formance of domestic offices in workhouses, or placed in 
dwellings of an unostentatious sort, as in Seotland, under 
suitable inspection. They say, in their Eighteenth Report, 
“that their quiet habits and tractable dispositions not 
only permit of their living in all respects with the ordinary 
paupers of workhouses, but even render them, very often, 
the most trustworthy and useful of all the inmates in 
employments about the house.’’ The Scotch Commissioners 
inform us “that the rate of mortality among the pauper 
lunatics in private dwellings is lower than among patients 
in establishments.” ‘ We can offer no explanation of this 
fact beyond the conjecture, that the manner of living in 
private dwellings, involving, as a rule, greater freedom and 
greater variety, more than counterbalances the advantages 
which better diet, better clothing, better bedding, better 
housing, and greater cleanliness might be supposed to 
confer.” It is further stated that “out of 1,600 cases in 
Scotland, where poor persons have been placed in private 
dwellings, not a single casualty is reported as having 
occurred in the space of ten years.” Quotations might 
be multiplied to the same effect ; but we prefer to com- 
mend the article to the attentive perusal of our readers. 
If they are ratepayers it concerns them much to make 
themselves acquainted with its details; if they are true 
friends of the needy and forlorn, they will find in it 
many things which it will gladden their hearts to know. 
There is hope in it for both: for the overtaxed householder 
of escape from a portion of his burthens, and for the 
labourer in the field of humanity that a numerous section 
of the partially demented may be rescued from dreary and 
undeserved imprisonment in idleness for life. Meanwhile, 
under the Metropolitan Poor Act, the inhabitants of Lon- 
don are about to be taxed 270,000I. for the purpose of 
building two gigantic madhouses for paupers, with the 
prospect of having to spend no one can tell how much 
more, in adapting them for the consummation of this 
blundering purpose. 





NEWSPAPER FICTION. 





follow that more of us are going mad than formerly ; or 
only that we are become the dupes of a system which 
is really a compound of inhumanity and imposture. 
When we speak of imposture we do not allude to the 
unhappy inmates of these asylums: we allude to 
the plausible and philanthropic-looking speculators in. 
the weakness of human nature, who insist on their 
aggregation there. We have often avowed our conviction, 
founded on careful investigation and experience, that mul- 
titudes are confined within the walls of public lunatic 
asylums who had better be elsewhere ; and that, instead of 
taxing the general body of ratepayers for the erection and 
outfit of new hospital prisons for the sick in mind, the 
best thing to do would be to effect a general clearance from 
those that now exist, of a large proportion of their harm- 
less inmates who are either incurable, or are more likely to 
be cured if taken out of the exclusive companionship of 
the iusane. 

Evidence confirmatory of these views rises up in. 
various quarters day by day, and we have now the satis-| 
faction to add corroborative testimony of the highest value 
from the quarter of all others least likely to undervalue 
the merits of departmentalism. 

A highly-interesting article in the Worth British 
Review contains a careful summary, not only of the 
statistics of lunatic asylums in the United Kingdom, 
but of the judgments formed from time to time by 
the Commissioners charged with their inspection, regard- 
ing the practical results of the system pursued in them. 
Great changes in the direction of lenity in the mode of 
treatment have been introduced within the last five-and- 











twenty years ; and in whatever relates to physical comfort 


The parlour prophets who sit in their easy-chair and 
cheerfully tell us what we are coming to, are of opinion 
that in a short time newspapers will be our only literature. 
It is comforting to know, therefore, that at least we shall 
not be deprived of our requisite amount of fiction. Even 
at present, people who are too busy to read novels may 
find a vast amount of the raw material of romance offered 
them in each morning’s paper. We have not only incident 
of a startling kind, but also suggestions of the most unique 
and striking character. And jt also occurs that certain 
persons seem to have a peculiar gift of exhibiting these 
characters,—persons who might figure as newspaper novel- 
ists. Mrs Borrodaile is one of these. Characters seem to 
cling to her; and whenever she makes a public appear- 
ance they appear too. We have not only the Circassian 
Giantess in the Exhibition, but also the Siamese Twins, a 
performing monkey or two, and Pepper’s Ghost. Mrs 


| Borrodaile appears as an intellectual Madame Tussaud, and 


offers us a whole collection of characters, clear-cut and 
well-defined; and to these she adds one mystical 
figure who has been to innumerable newspaper readers 
a walking conundrum. It is painful to find that no 
further elucidation of the mystery of ‘“ William” was 
vouchsafed us in the report of the new trial in which 
Mrs Borrodaile recently appeared. “ William,” it is 
true, did turn up; but he remains as much an enigma 
as ever. One witness described how she went to 
Madame Rachel’s shop with Mrs Borrodaile. The con- 
versation turned upon Lord Ranelagh, as was natural ; 
for we are all apt to be garrulous upon that which is dearest 
to us. Madame Rachel, said this witness, observed that 
Mrs Borrodaile’se money had not gone to Lord Ranelagh, 
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but to William. Mrs Borrodaile retorted that there was 
no William in existence. Madame Rachel rejoined that at 
the precise moment William was waiting outside. Think 
of this! We are now nearer William than we have ever 
been. We expect momentarily to find him walking into 
the shop—whether in the guise of a footman or in the dis- 

‘ise of a gentleman does not matter. We are only anxious 
to know that the mysterious spirit which stalks across this 
wild narrative is resolvable into actual flesh and blood. 
But no such satisfaction is accorded to us. For, as soon as 
this statement is made by Madame Rachel, Mrs Borrodaile 
turns round and says, “ You horrid old woman, if you were 
to die to-night, where would you go to?” Now this may 
be suggestive, and it is certainly dramatic and pointed, but 
it is not polite. Leaving out of the question the phrase 
« horrid old woman ”’—which is in itself sufficiently un- 
pleasant—there is something remarkably discourteous in 
hinting doubts about any lady’s posthumous chances. Such 
is the story which the witness tells. It may be true, or it 
may not; but it effectually disposes of our last hopes of 
obtaining anything like an intelligible explanation of 
William. 

If, however, we regret that Mrs Borrodaile has not 
thought fit to enlighten us upon this subject, we have to 
thank her for giving us, in the present suit, an entirely 
new character, This fresh figure added to the Borrodaile 
romance is very satisfactory in outline. There is no hazi- 
ness about her; what between prying counsel, Mrs Borro- 
daile’s statements, and the confessions of this dramatis 
persona herself, we are furnished with a complete picture 
of her. Her name, Miss Sarah Sutton, is not romantic ; 
but this is a story of real life. She is of indefinite age; 
and describes herself as “a literary and monetary agent 
and accountant.” We are not informed what particular 
branches of literature and finance Miss Sutton has hitherto 
cultivated. She is said to have stated that she was at one 
time the proprietor and editor of a weekly review; and 
one incautious reporter seems to have fancied that she 
named the London Review’as having been the object of her 
solicitation. That, however, is a compliment which we 
are forced to decline; for we are desirous that no absurd 
or inaccurate statement should interfere with the beautiful 
completeness of Miss Sutton’s story. We first hear of our 
heroine in Whitecross-street Prison, where she met Mrs 
Borrodaile, in June, 1866. An intimacy sprung up between 
the two ladies, and the literary and financial agent grew to 
sympathise much with Mrs Borrodaile’s misfortunes. She 
translated her sympathy into action, and did Mrs Borro- 
daile a number of services ; then, the sympathy ceasing to 
form a sufficient motive, she hinted that she would con- 
tinue to interest herself on her friend’s behalf “for a 
remuneration.” This was the point at issue. Mrs 
Borrodaile contended that the plaintiff had acted all 
along only as a friend; and that her claim of pay- 
ment, amounting to 160/. 18s., was absurd. Happily 
we are enabled to judge of the value of Miss Sutton’s 
services, because the literary and financial agent put into 
court a document describing the duties she had under- 
taken for her client. Here is the first item which is 
charged in the bill; and it is a curiosity in its way: 
‘‘Employed in your business after your release, and found 
you much disturbed at your position, when we both agreed 
to your placing yourself in the hands of your solicitor. I 
called upon you, when you informed me that nothing had 
been done to release you from the toils of the serpent, 
Madame Rachel, and that you had been robbed, and that 
no lawyer would take up your case without money down, 
and that Rachel had so mystified everything that you could 
not make them understand your story, and wished me to do 
whatever I could to assist you. You promised to give me 
100/., and I then employed myself in your case, and spent 
thirty-eight half-days in arranging your statements and 
corroborating them—ten shillings each half-day—19/.” 
On finding that Mrs Borrodaile was arrested, Miss Sutton 
busied herself in a highly energetic manner to procure her 
release. The literary and financial agent prepared a copy 
of an affidavit, engaged a solicitor, and issued her instruc- 
tions. For this service, her claim was 52/. 10s. She also 
negotiated a loan for Mrs Borrodaile, which formed the 
basis of another claim of 251. For “watching the pro- 
ceedings” at the first trial of Madame Rachel, she charged 
51. 5s.; and for the time spent over the second trial, 
101. 10s. Who will say that these charges are excessive ? 
Advice is generally valued and followed according to what 
you pay for it; and if Miss Sutton had offered her counsel 
for nothing, it perhaps would not have been accepted as a 
gift. The experience of a literary and financial agent 
must be worth something, one would think. Why, Miss 
Sutton, according to her own account, was the means of 
procuring the very first adyance “in aid of” the Atlantic 





Telegraph Cable, It subsequently appeared that the ad- 
vance consisted of 10/., and that Miss Sutton had furnished 
it from her own moneys. Indeed Miss Sutton seems to have 
been remarkably generous in advancing sums or their equi- 
valent of personal security ; for we find her admitting “that 
she had been in Whitecross-street Prison three or four times 
upon previous occasions, but it was always on account of 
her becoming surety for some one else. Once she took the 
benefit of the Insolvent Court. This was in 1867. She 
went through the Court also about eighteen years ago.” 
One cannot help sympathising with a lady who has so fre- 
quently placed herself in disagreeable positions, obviously 
for the purpose of being able to help people similarly 
situated. It was only to gather experience that Miss 
Sutton submitted to the martyrdom of Whitecross Street 
and the Insolvent Court. But even with all her experience, 
the perplexity of the Rachel-Borrodaile case puzzled her. 
‘She could not understand the case at all,’’ she said. But 
immediately afterwards we find her saying, that “she 
endeavoured to make Mr Oridland, who was the solicitor, 
understand the nature of the affair.” She did not 
understand it herself, but she endeavoured to explain 
it to Mr Oridland; and doubtless they made it out 
between them. She further said that ‘she charged 
a guinea for consulting Mr Cridland in reference to 
the accusations that were made against Mrs Borro- 
daile by Madame Rachel, that she had gone to Paris 
with ‘her William.’ She charged five guineas for draw- 
ing a bill for 1001. for Mrs Borrodaile, and putting her 
name to it. This was all the money that was actually 
obtained. Mr O'Keefe, the gentleman who was employed 
to go to Paris to make inquiries about Mrs Borrodaile, had 
this money, and he laid it out in law expenses on account 
of Mrs Borrodaile, and these expenses far exceeded the 
1001. She charged ten guineas for attending at the police 
court, and drawing up fresh statements of the case for the 
use of Mr Oridland and Mr Lewis, the solicitors for the 
prosecution. She had actually spent 25/. in travelling 
about by omnibus, cab, and railway for Mrs Borrodaile’s 
business.” Unfortunately the literary and financial agent 
could not show any entry in a book corresponding to these 
claims; and the jury, in giving a verdict in her favour, 
limited the damages to 5/. With the right or wrong of 
the verdict we have nothing to do; it is enough to know 
that Mrs Borrodaile has again been instrumental in intro- 
ducing to us a new character, with many striking and 
gratifying points. 
THE INCIDENCE OF TAXATION.* 

Mr Dudley Baxter has favoured us with one more sum- 
mary of the ways and means of the United Kingdom; 
with a commentary wherein he tries to estimate the distri- 
bution and pressure of taxation. He presents us with 
elaborate statistics and calculations, leading, on a first 
perusal, to produce a conviction that, subject to slight 
modifications, the taxes imperial and local are fairly 
assessed upon all classes, and are unobjectionable in their 
nature. The result however, is not, he admits, altogether 
satisfactory : 

The workman pays only on his cottage and a few articles of 
consumption, but with the most temperate and careful habits he 
finds it to make both ends meet. 

This picture presents a startling contrast td the one 
which, reasoning from conservative theory, we had a right 
to expect, and it suggests grave doubts as to the accu- 
— - Mr Baxter's calculations, and of the conclusions 
at whi arrives respecting the policy and equity of some 
of our fiscal systems. geen abamange oat 

The principles laid down are the exemption of neces- 
saries, heavy taxation on bad habits, equality of per- 
centage upon remaining incomes, certainty and uniformity 
of taxation, convenient times of payment, and economy of 
collection. A distinction is drawn between necessaries and 
semi -necessaries, corn being the only taxed article placed 
in the first category, and tea, sugar, coffee, fruits, sago, &e., 
in the second. Alcoholic liquors and tobacco are placed in 
the list of luxuries which should be taxed heavily to pre- 
vent excess, a conclusion which will, no doubt, be generally 
endorsed. A distinction, however, between necessaries and 
semi-necessaries, which places tea, coffee, and sugar in the 
latter class, is open to serious question. Let us hear what 
Mr Baxter says as to the consumption of these articles : 

_ The workman pays on his tea or coffee and sugar in the morn- 
ing, on the tea that his wife and chiidren drink at noon, and 


which he himself takes cold in a bottle to his work ; and that they 
all drink together for their evening meal. 


Irish families in Connemara who scldom taste meat are great 
consumers of tea and s , eating the sugar upon their bread 
and in their stirabout in large quantities as often as they can get 
it. The under-paid and Suan veneed poor at the East end of 
London depend almost as much upon the same articles. 


Looking at these facts, can tea and sugar be regarded in 
any other light than that of necessaries, unless we are pre- 
pared to exclude from that category everything but bread, 
oatmeal, and water # 

It is held by many writers on taxation, that taxes on 
landed property, when old-established obligations, cease to 
be taxes on the owner, and become independent rent- 





* The Taxation of the United Kingdom. By R. Dudley 
Baxter, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co. 


charges belonging to the State; this Mr Baxter designates 
“a strange theory,” and endeavours to refute. The answer 
to his arguments is very simple ; supposing there were no 
occasion for local rates, who would benefit by their aboli- 
tion? Is it not clear that there would be an addition for 
80 much to the rents of the landlords? The increase of 
local taxation falls in the first instance on the occupiers, 
ultimately upon the owners of the soil; in the meantime, 
however, rents are also increased, and the landlord is in 
receipt of a larger income with each increase in the 
value of his property. Mr J. 8. Mill also argues, and in 
this is opposed by Mr Baxter, that land is an exemp- 
tion from the rule of equality in taxation, because 
rents constantly tend to increase, “ without any exertion or 
sacrifice on the part of their owners.” Rent is, indeed, 
created and increased by the activity of the community, 
and it is on the only basis on which the right of property 
can be said to exist,that Mr Mill claims for the State that 
increase of rent which is the result of such activity. Mr 
Baxter attempts to refute the argument by a supposed 
parallel. He asks if the State can claim any portion of 
the increased price of a cargo of tea consequent upon its 
purchase and transmission from China to England. There 
is no parallel between the two cases; the increased value 
of commodities imported arises from the skill and enter- 
prise of the merchant; the increased value of land, to which 
Mr Mill refers, accrues without any effort or risk on the 
part of the landowner. The mercantile and trading com- 
munity are active ; the landowners may remain passive ; tho 
question is simply this,—Have those who create wealth 
a right to a share of that which they have created? Both 
these theories are discussed by Mr Mill in his ‘ Principles 
of Political Economy,’ and we do not think that Mr Baxter 
has refuted his arguments. As regards house proprietors 
and leaseholders, their interest entirely ceases with the 
termination of their leases; the property then reverts to 
the landlord, who enjoys the fruits of other men’s labours. 
The question is, would it be injustice, as Mr Mill suggests, 
to appropriate a portion of this increase to public purposes, 
provided the rule applied, moreover, to future increase 


only. 

Bier inquiry into taxation ends, according to Mr 
Baxter, with two questions. “First. Do any classes of the 
nation pay more than their proper share or less than their 
proper share of the taxes of the country? Second. If there 
are such inequalities, how can they be remedied?" To 
these should be added a third, if the inquiry is to be com- 
plete. Do any existing taxes prevent the growth of trade, 
the prevalence of employment, and the accumulation of 
wealth, thus acting injuriously upon all classes of the com- 
munity? A chapter is devoted tothe extra cost of taxes 
beyond the amount received by the Government, which is 
estimated at one and a half per cent. on land and houses, 
two per cent. on personalty, and one and a half per 
cent. on working class incomes under 100/. The customs 
and excise are the chief offenders, Mr Baxter estimates the 
profits charged on these duties at 8,800,000/. This is a very 
low estimate, much below the amount at which it is placed 
by other writers. Take the case of sugar, upon which it is 
alleged that no extra profit is paid, because the retailer 
sells sugar either without a profit or for a very small 
one. This fact is, however, modified by another. The 
great bulk of the sugar imported passes through the hands 
of the refiner, who pays the duty, and having in conse- 
quence to employ extra capital in his business, he charges 
his usual rate of profit upon that as well as upon the sugar 
itself. He has no other article to sell at an advanced rate 
of profit, and must recoup himself by increasing the price 
of the only one in which he deals. The real evil of these 
duties, however, is the restraint they place upon trade and 
employment, The way to increase our exports is to facili- 
tate the admission of imports. Inequality of taxation is 
small evil compared with the results of an unsound 
economic system upon trade and employment. Mr Baxter 
thinks the repeal of the tea, sugar, and coffee duties 
would not “exercise upon trade an influence of magni- 
tude.” Let us examine his conclusion in one aspect only : 
since 1854 our total exports of foreign and colonial mer- 
chandise have risen from 18,000,000/. to 44,000,0001., 
while our export of sugar is stationary. Can there be a 
doubt that its importation free of duty would stimulate 
refining here, and make this country the sugar market of 
Europe ? 

The calculation upon which Mr Baxter founds his con- 
clusions as to the pressure of taxation upon different 
classes are defective in several points. The incomes which 
he takes as his standard are 5,0001., 500/., 99/., and 501. 
It is obvious that these amounts leave a very large class of 
incomes unnoticed. The clerk or small tradesman whose 
income varies from 100/. to 3001., and who pays income 
tax as well as indirect taxes, feels the pressure of taxation 
more heavily than a person belonging to a different class, 
except, perhaps, the agricultural labourer. He has to keep 
up an appearance and maintain a family in a suitable 
position to his station, and in estimating the pressure 
of taxation upon his resources these facts should not be 
overlooked. In the case of the working classes a very 
large proportion of their income is derived from the earn- 
ings of their wives and children, who are compelled to 
labour in order that the head of the family may be able to 
make both ends meet. A mere calculation of per-centages 
is no criterion of the pressure of taxation. If we take the 
income of each class and deduct rent, rates, and taxes, so as 





to show the amount left to procure food and clothing, we 
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shall be able to form a more accurate estimate. Taking 
an example from 


Mr Baxter's own tables, we find ~ the 

unt remaining to a family of six, residing at Hamp- 
rot after co rent and taxes, for the purchase of food 
and clothing is 391. 9s. 3d., or about 5/, 15s. per head 
per annum. The excessive taxation of railways is expatiated 
upon in great detail, but we submit that there are tax- 
payers much more heavily burdened than railway share- 
holders. We have no objection that the taxes on locomo- 
tion, fire insurance, and corn, amounting to 2,620,000/. 
should be repealed at an early day, but we think that 
remissions of other and greater imposts are alike practicable, 


and expedient. 





Correspondence. 


POOR-LAW LEGISLATION AND ARTISANS’ 
DWELLINGS. 

Sir,—Having on other occasions reviewed what the Poor- 
Law Board insists upon for the diseased pauper poor of this 
Metropolis, it will be useful and instructive to notice more 
closely the classes from which we are expected to fill the 
wards of the sick asylums. 

Is is a mournful fact that many will be sent from the 
circles of decent rate-paying poor, whom we are bringing by 
over-taxation down to the pauper level. So expensive is 
every article of food and fue atl wenting apparel, especially 
in winter ; so high are rents, and so oppressive taxation, 
local and general, that while the rich are growing richer, the 
lower, middle, and operative classes have a desperate struggle 
for life. Thousands of small shopkeepers, 

ble men living on small incomes, are heavily rated, to 
support the most idle and criminal of our population. If 
charity and com on prompt men in position and power 
to surround with sumptuous aid the pauper multitude 
who will not work, and who live by prostitution and 
theft ; surely the same humane mpting would still 
flow forth more usefully when di towards the struggling 


greengrocers, hucksters, lodging and coffee-house keepers, 
small chandlers, soft Peay Ba who are ceenita, and 
industriously striving to get a living, but are daily becoming 
more impoverished by the pressure of the idle pauper 
It is now as it was in the pF the immortal 
author of “ Giving alms no charity,’ Daniel Defoe, who, 
in describing what he saw a century and three quarters 
, might have been prophesying of our own time. “ The 
distemper, so epidemic, so deep-rooted in the nature and 
genius of the English, is the ruin of our poor. The wife 
mourns, the children starve, the husband has work before him 
but lies at the ale-house, or otherwise idles away his time, and 
won't work ; ’tis the men that won’t work, not the men who 
can get no work, which makes the number of our poor, and all 
the workhouses, and the overseers, &c. &., won't react this 





case.” The same eloquent writer and discriminating political 
economist points out how the begging, lounging, drunken 
multitude down the classes next above them rapidly, 


and injure society at large. 
In truth there is a prevalent neglect of the industrious and 
eve poor, while we pamper the habitual and incorrigible 
Were we to see that the habitations of the poor 


were venti clean, and resting on healthy sites, 
there would be few to trouble the wards of the big sick 
lums, and even of the monster madhouses which Mr 


rdy’s Bill will probably inflict upon us. 

In a place called Sun Court sixteen houses were recently 
condemned and ordered to be abolished as unfit for habitation. 
These houses are specimens of a vast number in the metropolis 
as yet uncondemned, and still breeding ge and nursing 
demoralisation of the most revolting kind. The walls were 
damp, the stairs dilapidated, the floors saturated with sew- 
age, only one substitute for a water-closet for the whole, 
rendered intolerable by the dripping from a leaky water 
cistern just over it, from which cistern the whole people of 
the wretched row derived water for washing and culinary 
pu This is but a relation of one batch of the dwellin 
of the poor, which will describe many courts and alleys in 
every borough and city that makes a part of the Metropolis. 
In the cae Just mentioned the materials of the demolished 
houses would not pay the cost of demolition ; and the solicitor 
of the Corporation eclared that the Lords had so fettered 
Mr Torrens’ Bill that it was inapplicable in that and many 
other instances, and that without more compulsory powers 
the authorities must fail of putting it in operation. Who, 
then, is to rebuild if houses are necessarily pulled down ? 
Are the poor to be crowded off to buildings, it may be a 
little better, but where they will be packed in numbers still 
more perilous to health, and still more certainly destructive 
to morals? One of the worst features of the revolting con- 
dition of Sun Court (a sad misnomer, for it is without a ra 
of sunshine), was, ee the report, the state of the 
roofs, doors, and walls, so that during wet weather there was 
little real shelter to be obtained. In a climate like ours such 
a dwelling place must lay the foundation of various diseases, 
to be developed hereafter, even when death is not immedi- 
ately inflicted. 

'wenty-three families were huddled ther in a wa 
which it is scarcely possible for a person wate erdiany 
civilisation to » All the Corporation could do for 
them, thanks to the House of Lords, and especially that por- 
tion of it owners of house property in London, was to turn 
them into the streets. As upwards of 70 per cent. of paupers 
are 80 in consequence of sickness chiefly produced by such 
inhospitable homes, it is time the Legislature should be more 
concerned to provide the poor with suitable accommodation, 
aud the gigantic bastilles for the sick and imbecile need never 
a built. When houses are dangerous from decay, where 
oi 1s rife, and abominations prevail which weaken the 

y a breed pestilence, they should be destroyed, and 
eae sory rebuilding should be put in force ; the only 
- woe Nt ns permanently avail. These subjects have a con- 
of the tick selina perifous with the number and condition 

If wisdom, foresight, justice Rta 

hand in hand, let the iden of eps ma = hospit “ 

Se Santanes ; and let Mr Torrens’ Bill in waanee to La ; r- 

re and’ Artisans’ Dwellings be restored to its original shape. 
Tam, &. F.B.S, 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


The Royal Engineer. By Sir Francis B. Head, Bart. 
London : John Murray. 


The history of the art of war might almost be said to 
form a contem record of the progress of civilisation. 
Side by side with the growth of intellect, invention, and 
all that conduces to the comfort and convenience of man 
in the peaceful arts, has also grown their application and 
extension in the art of destruction ia bear ns all, is 
nothing but legalised devastation. e con is curious 
abies the rude weapons in the unskilled hands, directed 
by the brate force and almost brute instinct of the first 
founders of society, and the marvellous matériel of modern 
warfare, actuated by a tremendous motive-power wielded 
with a high degree of manipulative skill, and directed and 
controlled by the highest operations of trained intelligence. 
The practice of “killing on principle” has now become 
organised with a large amount of nicety and refinement, 
nor do we seem to have arrived at the limit of completion 
in our endeavours “ to improve one another off the face of 
the earth.”” Notwithstanding the praiseworthy efforts of 
peace societies and the forecastings of pedantic theologians, 
the gray dawn of the Millennium has not risen on us. 
Wars and rumours of wars arise in every quarter ; and 
while the fevered current of human passion flows un- 
controlled, while civilisation is incomplete, the lust of 
wer and territory rampant, human laws imperfect, and 
the fellowship of nations but a name, 80 long will exist the 
evil necessity of war and organised force, and for so long 
will its appliances and operations receive every improve- 
ment the ingenuity of man can suggest. Science has, 
indeed, established itself firmly in the armies of all nations 
occupying a foremost position in the ranks of civilisation ; 
and, though somewhat tardy in its recognition and accept- 
ance, England is far from being backward in this respect. 

Till within the last few years, the constitution, educa- 
tion, and condition of the British Army was not a subject 
of either interest or concern to the great majority of the 
British public. The protracted struggles of the Napoleonic 
era had exhausted, so to speak, the military ardour of the 
country ; and satisfied with the triumphs of British bravery 
recorded in that period, public opinion directed itself 
mainly to the pressing questions of social and political 
reform. In the presence of these absorbing topics the 
vivid recollection of military glory faded out, till in the 
maturity of the rising generation, the army came to be 
looked upon very much as an institution necessary in the 
abstract, but ive and exclusive in its character,—a kind 
of State police force for the occupation and under the con- 
trol of one class of the community, about which it 
was neither pertinent or possible to know orcare. But the 
Orimean War, with its tales of bungling bravery, senseless 
sacrifice, and official optimism, dispelled this illusion, and 
showed plainly enough that the indifference of public 
opinion and want of public attention had promoted a la 
in our military progress and efficiency. The tide was 
fairly turned, and from this date, aided by an extensive 
exposition by the Press, the public has been well sup- 
plied with information, and discussion has been freely 
exercised on the condition and management of one of the 
great powers of the realm. Special literature has also added 
large information on noteworthy subjects, such as the 
historic records of particular regiments, which have been 
faithfully and graphically narrated. But one department 
of the British Army has been more or less involved in 





8° | obscurity to the public mind, either from its own modesty 


or from official reluctance and reticence. The very im- 
portant body known as the Royal Engineers is a division of 
our army about which, perhaps, there exists less general 
knowledge, because there is less familiar information, than 
any other, and this hiatus Sir Francis Head has ably 
filled up in the work now before us. Himself an officer of 
fourteen years’ standing in the Oorps, forty-three years ago, 
he was practically, and therefore perfectly, well acquainted 
with its details of administration ; and the alterations and 
improvements in it subsequent to his retirement, he has 
made himself acquainted with by a special investigation, the 


Y\results of which he now places before the public. The 


tone and object of the book are so admirably stated in the 
author's preface that we cannot do better than give his 
own words : 

In submitting to the public—verging on my seventy-seventh 
year—a very rough sketch of what I witnessed, with a few 
observations and reflections thereon, I feel very strongly that, if 
my appraisement of a national establishment which 1 voluntarily 
undertook to estimate for the public at its true value should prove 
to be partial, exaggerated, or incorrect, I shall stand in the world 
destitute of excuse. 

The work is classified under four heads. First, the 
enlistment and education of a gentleman cadet ; secondly, 
a complete description and consideration of the Royal 
Engineer Establishment; third, a consideration of the 
obsolete system of warfare, the weapous in use, and the 
morale of our army; and fourth, the arrangements for 
protecting the country in case of invasion. Through all 
the controversial part of the volume there breathes the 

irit of the Engineer and the practical man of science. 

this stand-point, and in this light, everything is viewed 
to an extent, per disagreeable to the prejudices of the 
mass of military men, but we dare support the distinguished 
author so far as to say that his arguments, if idiosyncratic, 
are unanswerable. 


Head’s book, that the organisation for educating and train- 
ing our Engineer officers has none of those glaring incon- 
sistencies and deficiencies which pervade most other depart- 
ments. In all its details the system is excellent, and the 
Royal Engineer as the British officer par excellence, in 
theoretical knowledge as well as practical skill, can hold 
his own against the officier du génie of any Continental 
army. Would that the same could be said of the general 
mass of army officers. Brave to a fault, like the men they 
command, it cannot be denied that in technical knowledge 
and skill they are below their compeers in the French, 
Prussian, and Austrian services. The key-note on the 
subject of army reform has already been sounded, and 
when subjects of pressing import are disposed of, it will, 
doubtless, be fully investigated by Parliament. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that the technical education of all 
British officers will be so improved as to diminish the wide 
difference now existing in this respect between the general 
and the special branches of the service. 


The description of the internal organisation of the Royal 
Engineer Establishment, though abounding in professional 
details and useful statistics, is given in such a light and 
cheery manner as effectually to neutralise their dryness. 
Occasionally, too, the author digresses into reflections on 
surrounding persons and places, or past events, with a degree 
of quaint humour quite engaging. Here is a specimen: 


On the morning after my arrival at Chatham, immediately after 
breakfast, seated alongside of General Simmons on the box of his 
waggonette, we passed rapidly across the barrack-parade, over a 
drawbridge, on either side of which it appeared to me that we 
were separated from sudden death and destruction only by a 
chain. However, as one eye of our fiery high-stepping steed had 
reason to be exactly as much terrified at the chasm on its right 
as the other eye by precisely the same chasm or ditch on its left, 
having no more disposition to turn to the one side than to the 
other, he philosophically, like a certain animal between two 
bundles of ha , proceeded as straightly and as cheerily as if there 
had been no chasm at all. 
Descending the precipitous hill into Chatham, we glided through 
its tortuous narrow street, until, on beginning to ascend that of 
St Margaret's, I caught a glimpse of Rochester Castle, and its 
Cathedral, in the vicinity of which I had passed my boyhood. 
The old venerable square castle, guarded by a sentinel-tower at 
each angle, looked not a day older than it did sixty years ago. In 
fact, the holes in its imperishable mass of solid masonry, origin- 
ally made for the admission of a very small allowance of light, 
and for the transmission from bows of tiny arrows, now appear as 
if they had been lately pierced by half-a-dozen of the 300. pounders 
and smaller artillery of the present day. 
The bells of the ancient cathedral, which have outlived the 
melodious voices of the most celebrated singers, male and female, 
of many generations, were chiming exactly as clearly as when we 
were younger ; and either perched on the weather-cock, hovering 
above it, or popping in and out of antiquated holes in the belfry, 
I saw those very same jack-daws, which some one who believed 
in the doctrine of transmigration long ago endeavoured to demon- 
strate must be the souls of departed prebends, whose low old- 
ener domiciles, called “ Minor Canon Row,” are immediately 
eneat 


And again in describing the Pontoon Troop : 


The whole detachment, composed of drivers and sappers, were, 
as regarded their upright, military, and physical appearance, their 
uniforms, their accoutrements, their horses, and the state of their 
harness, in as high order as those respectively of a regiment of 
the line, cavalry, or artillery, while encamped ; and as the drivers 
during the time General Simmons was minutely inspecting the 
whole train, sat motionless on their horses, each with an extended 
whip in his right hand, the lash resting on the shoulder of the off 
horse, the waggons guarded by sixty-five non-commissioned 
officers and sappers armed with Sneider artillery carbine rifles, I 
could not help contrasting the whole with my recollection of the 
pontoon train attached to the Duke of Wellington’s Allied Army 
in France in 1815. 

As an illustration of the thorough working spirit per- 
vading the Corps in general and the “‘ Royal Engineer * in 
particular, as well as the author’s powers of description, we 
quote the following : 

In the ordinary daily drill which I thus witnessed, the young 
Engineer officers, with a view to increase their practical know- 
ledge, were, I observed, regulon? to perform non-commissioned 
officers’ duty in charge of rafts. ee ; 
H.R.H. Prince Arthur (at present the junior lieutenant in the 
corps of Royal Engineers) belonged to the first party encamped 
for pontoon instruction, in which he took such zealous interest 
that on one occasion he was seen swimming, with his clothes on, 
in water the mud of which was very little calculated to improve 
them. But he is reported to have said on joining the R yal 
Engineer Establishment, “I am not vome here to shirk work,” nor 
did he. 

Bad English, but good spirit. 

On the side of the Medway, nearly opposite to the encampment, 
I observed a large deep chalk-pit. Some years ago its proprietor 
asked the Royal Engineer Establishment at Brompton to assist 
him in working it, on the readily accepted conditions that he was 
to find they men. ; 
In this labour of love the Engineers, officers and men, earning 
experience in mining and in manipulating large char, of pow- 
der, employed themselves nearly six weeks, sinking shafts about 
sixty feet, driving galleries fifteen or twenty feet, and eventually 
effecting the object of the ane by explosions, in which the 
charges all fired simultaneously by electricity amounted to fifty 
barrels, each containing one hundred pounds of gunpowder. 
Actuated by the same “esprit de corps,” as volunteers, they after- 
wards effectually demolished and removed the ancient bridge of 
Rochester, a labour which required ry! 1,000 men. 

All the sappers of the whole Corps of Engineers are taught to 
row, and as a necessary precaution to swim. As a proof of their 
proficiency in the former useful art, I was told that two days ago 
a ten-oar cutter race took place between the men of the Royal 
Marines and those of the Engineers, both parties having practised 
for two or three hours per night, for about a mile and a half up 
and down the Medway, the tide thus being alternately for and 
against them. The Engineers accidentally broke an oar at starting, 
but, in spite of that, beat the Marines, on their own element, by 
thirty seconds,—at least so their antagonists say. I write 
cautiously, recollecting a Scotchman’s shrewd observation to & 
similar assertion, “ Yas, but the deevil is—ye canna BELIEVE ‘em. 


It would seem that the rank and file of the Royal Engi- 





It is gratifying to learn from the first part of Sir Francis 


neers are not much below their officers in point of attain- 
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ments, if we take the following : account of the drawing distrust him a little while trusting him as a whole. Bat 


and surveying school as an example. In answer to a 
question, the serjeant-instructor 
i m my note-book), “ All those present are 
poms 5 Cr Uo stemmed calculations by logarithms : 
they understand the use of the prismatic com and pocket 
sextant, the use of the theodolite, the spirit-level;” and he 
added that “ many learn to take meteorological observations.” 
Sir Francis gives two interesting chapters on the 
Electrical School and Submarine Mining—two innovations 
of modern science which are destined to play a prominent 
part in future engagements, and which, it is satisfactory to 
learn, our authorities have not been so backward as usual 
in recognising. After giving a variety of information on 
such subjects as photography, signalling, field-works, and 
the domestic economy of the Corps, the author comments 
at some length on the “practical test,” i.e. the economy, 
in a public sense, the efficiency, the superiority, and—is 
it necessary to add?—the bravery of the Royal Engi- 
neer. We have not space to quote from this chapter ; it 
needs but to be read to be approved. Sir Francis, perhaps, 
makes too much of a fact already sufficiently well known, 
namely, the jealousy in our chief military administrators, 
and in the service broadly, of the scientific division ; “ the 
manner in which science, in whatever part she appears in 
the British service, is discountenanced by what, with due 
delicacy, is impersonally termed ‘the War Authorities.’” 
But while admitting and deploring this equally with the 
author, we do not consider there is any ground for appre- 
hension. Science is not a thing to be snubbed, or pooh- 
poohed into obscurity by any traditions of dogmatic routine, 
or the immobility of decrepit administration. Herself the 
child of truth, her voice will be heard in the streets, where 
she ministers daily to the comfort and the necessities 
of the community ; and from without, in the expressions of 
public opinion, will come the demand for the broad recog- 
nition and adoption of science in every department of our 
system of national defence. Public attention since the 
Crimean War has been attracted to our military consti- 
tution; we have no better proof of this than the establish- 
ment of a permanent Volunteer Force, which has familiarised 
us with much of military detail, to which, as civilian citi- 
zens, we were entire strangers before. Moreover, the science 
which is our handmaid in every art of peace, must find its 
sphere of operation in war, in obedience to the law exem- 
plified in every page of military history, from Syracuse to 
Magdala. Apropos of Magdala, the name of the distin- 
guished Royal Engineer which, doubtless, suggested the 
publication of this work, is sufficient in itself, were there 
no others in modern times of proved competent and suc- 
cessful officers, to elevate their service above the reach of 
carping ignorance or prejudice. While heartily approving 
the scheme of operations suggested in the chapter on 
“Invasion,” we question the eventuality of the subject. 
We can hardly conceive any concatenation of political 
circumstances likely to produce a coalition against us, that 
could overwhelm us by sheer force of numbers; nor in 
these days of rapid intercommunication by steam and 
telegraph could we, as formerly, be suddenly surprised ; 
while last, but not least, there is now a bulwark of de- 
fenders, the tangible existence and sturdy spirit of whom 
are no “sham,” if their organisation is one. They, too, 
are the active embodiment of a sentiment that has taken 
root in the community, which the first breath of invasion 
wafted to these shores would develope into such a living 
breastwork as the troops of Emperor, King, or Kaiser 
could not pass. In a spirit of national and, therefore, 
pardonable egotism, we may say, “ Come the three corners 
of the world in arms, we'll shock them.” The invasion 
of England is an idée passée,—it belongs not to the present 
order of things. Dw reste, we heartily concur in the senti- 
ments of the veteran author, which he has assimilated 
with a number of interesting facts. He merits high com- 
mendation, both from his old comrades, whose cause he 
has (if, indeed, it were needed) so successfully championed, 
and from the public at large, whom he has furnished with 
an amount of valuable information in a volume not the 
least interesting of those lately issued by Mr Murray. 
This volume,—like Mr Tom Taylor’s new play,—may 
fairly be said to be “One by a Head.” 





History of land, from the Earliest Times. In Five 
Volumes. By Sir Edward 8. Creasy, M.A., Emeritus 
Professor of History in University College, London ; 
Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Volume 
I, being the History of England to the End of the 
Reign of Edward I. James Walton, Bookseller and 
Publisher to University College. 

Sir Edward Creasy gives us here the first instalment of 
another history of England ? Why not? There is surely 
plenty of room. So long as passion or prejudice or parti- 
sanship wields the pen, we shall never lack imperfect 


perhaps we are Whig; in which cave, being probably cool 
and sober, if not slightly Conservative, we shall naturally 
hesitate to accept as utterly authentic the glowing pictures 
and iterant lightnings of Macaulay. Then, if we are 
Liberal, we may be Radical, with so large a power of rejec- 
tion that, when we have put all the great party-coloured 
lights beneath our feet, there may be nobody left worthy of 
belief or even consideration. Had Cobbett written a com- 
plete History of England, we might, if Radical, have 
regarded him as the one trustworthy authority on English 
history ; though, of course, from other points of view, his 
work would have been denounced as a string of lies. Pos- 
sibly, however, we don’t belong to any of the great poli- 
tical parties—Tory, Whig, Radical—but to a fourth party, 
to whom all the others are mere special-pleaders, white- 
washers of inconvenient facts. That fourth party may 
probably be the philosophical or ideal party, with Mr 
Froude like a blind Homer marching magnificently at their 
head chanting the national epic,-—Mr Froude, whom cer- 
tain critics have not hesitated to designate as only the 
carver and gilder of history. But at this rate, is it possible 
to find a history to satisfy the whole country? For our 
part, we don’t think that it is at all possible. Each 
of the histories we have is only “an immortal pro- 
duction ’’ to a select few; to others, clever, but crude, 
one-sided, or unscrupulous. Take another illustration. 
If one man is English, another Scotch, and a third Irish, 
they will each give a totally different account of particular 


yet give them a different gloss. Englishmen, as a rule, 
write up Edward I. as the greatest of the Plantagenets, 


are ideal patriots, and warriors; but English writers, 
though not denying to either of these military genius and 
patriotic ‘devotion, accept the facts of history as proving 
that Bruce, who was an Englishman, was faithless, oath- 
breaking, and self-seeking; and that Wallace, with all his 
inextinguishable bravery, stained his reputation by acts of 
ferocious cruelty and murder. In parts of Ireland, Crom- 
well is still regarded as ademi-devil ; to one or two English 
writers he is a tyrannical usurper ; though to other writers 
and observers he is a great commander, a great statesman, 
and little less than a saint. There have always been two 
extreme parties, each with its historians, whose cry is in 
the one case, ‘God and the King,” especially the King, 
and no matter what King; and in the other, “God and 
the people,” especially the people, and no matter what 
people. To Sir Walter Scott, Claverhouse was only a 
hero ; to the Covenanters, he was only a murderer ; to our- 
selves, he was a very clever, brave, unscrupulous soldier, 
in the path of whose duty nothing could stand and live. 
Amid such cross-lights and conflicting views, a plain man 
might well be s red, and wonder whither he shall turn 
to find the truth of history. So far as we can see, there 
is only one method by which the student may find historic 
peace and consolation. He must sit on the throne of his 
own judgment, let the historians repeat to him the story 
of the world, and then, having heard them with due 
patience, make for himself the decision which each 
endeavours to impose upon him. Most of his labour will 
consist in rejection. He will gain a little strength from 
Hume, some warmth from Macaulay, much cool and just 
insight from Hallam, and from Froude a fuller incarnation 
of the historic virtues than perhaps this country has yet 
seen. But he will have to be perpetually on his guard, 
even with Froude, whose tendency to idealise, in spite of 
his inherent fairness, is misleading to the strongest mind. 


In presenting to the student Sir Edward Creasy as a 
writer who is likely to take a prominent place among the 
historians of England, we have almost no warning to give. 
Sir Edward is a man of strong sense, sound judg- 
ment, fine culture, and unquestionable literary capacity. 
His name has long been favourably known among students 
and writers of history. For many years he filled with 
eminent ability the history chair in University College, 
London ; and his skill, knowledge, and judgment as a 
writer on historical subjects are well shown in his Treatise 
on the Rise and Progress of the English Constitution. His 
present work, which he promises to complete in five mode- 
rately-sized volumes, is exceedingly well begun, and we 
vente ie think that, if the succeeding portions exhibit 
equal ability in point of arrangement and style of narrative, 
we shall have yom hss i / 
the very first in order, must nevertheless be described as 
of very superior excellence. We have read the first volume 
with great satisfaction, and have come to the conclusion, 
inevitable from the nature of the evidence, that Sir Edward 
Creasy is conspicuously endowed with the historic faculty. 
He is manifestly a faithful and patient seeker and sifter of 
authorities, with reference to which, however, he does not 


accounts of historical events. If one man writes like a|overload his pages; he sees clearly and draws sharply the 
Tory, another is certain to write like a Whig; a third will|right conclusion; and he has, in large measure, the art, 
step into the arena and deliver the Radical version in| without which everything else is vain, of working his mate- 
flame ; while a fourth will roll out the golden legends of|rials together and presenting them in a clear, picturesque, 
the Idealist, so that what ought to be history degenerates|and effective form. Very wisely, we think, he does not 
into a superior sort of pamphleteering, or ascends into the|burden and crowd the stream of his narrative with every 
ean of the poetic. Whom therefore shall we trust ?/little historical fact. Nothing important or salient, how- 

t depends mainly upon what party, or church, or nation | ever, is missed ; he gives to great events and great person- 
we belong to, or more specifically, upon individual tempera-| ages their due proportions; all actors who have acted or 
ment. If we are Tory, we may be Liberal-Conservative, | helped to make history—what they were, what they meant, 
whatever that means, and we shall, therefore, not take|and what they did, or did not achieve—he lets us see 








eel 


seem to demand ; and the result is a work, so far as it has 
gone, remarkable for intelligence, moderation of tone, 
fairness of judgment, and elegance and force of literary 
execution. Rawness or crudeness is not in it; the mate- 
rials are thoroughly digested ; it moves easily and briskly ; 
so that, if we are not mistaken, it those qualities 
which ought to secure for it a wide and solid popularity. 

Sir Edward begins his history at what, figuratively speak- 
ing, may be described as the very dawn of time in England, 
and his first volume closes with the reign of Edward L, 
the greatest of the Plantagenets. In the space between 
these two dates—the one nebulous and indeterminable, the 
other definite as a stone pillar—occurred some of the most 
important events in the history of the world. So far as 
our own country was concerned, the character of its people, 
—in race, religion, and government,—was formed in 
specific germ, and pushed forward on settled lines of 
development. When the Phoenician and Oarthaginian 
voyagers came hither for cargoes of tin, they found a popu- 
lation, presumably Celtic in origin, and certainly barbarous 
in character, to whom they communicated some slight 
knowledge of art, particularly in the manipulation of 
metals. When Julius Ceasar invaded the country, he found 
a people still barbarous, but something advanced in agri- 
culture and rather more in metallurgic appliances, as the 
skins and skulls of the Roman legionaries were frequently 
made to feel. In law and government, and even to some 
appreciable extent in blood, the South Britons became 
Romanised, though in the north the tattooed and untam- 


events. Let them be unable to deny the facts, they will] able Caledonians missed almost entirely whatever benefit 


was gained by contact with the masters of the world. They 
maintained their independence and their ignorance, 


while Scotchmen damn and detest him as a thorough-going | Christianity was at length introduced, and began slowly to 
tyrant. To Scotchmen, Robert Bruce and William Wallace | purge out the vaporous and murderous heathenism of the 


d. This process was temporarily retarded, after the 
departure of the Romans, by the irresistible influx of the 
Saxons, who ultimately, however, themselves received the 
new religion, as they settled down with characteristic 
tenacity and in wholesome permanence on the soil. In 
spite of the decisive and bloody nature of the Heptarchy, 
and the perpetual wars among the little kingdoms, Eng- 
land continued to flourish in a sort, until the fierce and 
frequent invasions of the Danes her to the dust, 
Then shone out the genius of Alfred, who broke the power 
of the sea-rovers, and restored the country to peace and 
prosperity, which she continued to enjoy under the great 
King’s sons, Edward the Elder and Athelstane. Between 
Athelstane and Harold the history of England is marked by 
many changes, but is chiefly distinguished by the long and 
disastrous reign of Ethelred the Unready, and by the 
glorious one of Canute, King of the Danes. In 1066 came 
at last the Normans, led by their iron-handed Duke 
William, and made their conquest, the last of the’ four 
which broke in waves of blood and agony over our little 
isle, but out of the painfully blended elements of which 
England arose, like a new land out of chaos, scarred but 
not crippled; subdued, yet retaining a power which, 
through years of fire and conflict, slowly and peacefully 
subdued the Normans in turn, by a process of ethnological 
absorption, until the people, in spite of the quaternity 
of blood-currents circling in their veins, became one homo- 
geneous community. Nothing could be more admirable 
than the sketch which Sir Edward presents of the various 
invasions of our country. They pass before us like the 
events of a great drama, Each great and conspicuous 
person is brought well to the front; we have graphic 
glimpses of the progress of the people—progress sometimes 
in ret ion; often imperceptible, but always more or less 
real. Christianity grows and mingles itself with the 
habits, customs, and inner life of the country, social order 
increases, moral and political ideas multiply, and manifest 
their inherent tendency to incarnate themselves in munici- 
pal and imperial institutions. Magna Charta is at length 
forced from an evil-disposed and reluctant King, and hence- 
forth constitutional liberty is secured to the Anglo-Saxon 
race. From the date of the Norman Conquest to the 
death of Edward I. is, therefore, one of the most vital 
epochs in the history of England, and that epoch our 
historian delineates with rare felicity and discrimination, 
giving due prominence to the attacks which were made 
upon the Great Charter, and to the conduct of the nobles 
in exacting fresh securities for its permanence, and for the 
consolidation of the rights involved in it as a political 
fact. i : ‘ 
There is only one part in this volume in which Sir 


history of England which, if not) pa og Creasy seems to exhibit a slightly unusual degree 


of heat. In drawing the character of Edward L,, he speaks 
plainly and emphatically regarding that monarch’s relations 
and dealings with Scotland and the Scotch, and shows that. 
his claims, so far from being chimerical, as some writers 
allege, were founded upon facts admitted by the Scotch 
themselves ; and that, therefore, his conduct was not only 
not tyrannical, but justifiable as a political necessity. 
Scotch readers and writers will hardly admit the correct- 
ness of all the views of the historian ; but it is difficult to 
see how they can be fairly looked upon in any other light 
than as exact representations of historical events. It may 
probably seem now a shameful thing that any Scottish 
monarch should ever have acknowledged an English King 
as Lord Paramount of Scotland. But the ugly deed, 
nevertheless, was done; and in those days such a fact 
involved very serious ences : 

ee hed claimed po ant ars eer from Alexander IIL, 
King of Scotland, when that Prince attended Edward’s corona- 
tion in 1274, The ceremony was repeated in 1278, a form of 





Hume’s work as our gospel and guide in all things, but|clearly or vaguely, as the historic or dramatic necessities 
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words being then used which, while it left it an open question for 


Y purposes, but as a whole; and if it be so viewed, 


what lands Alexander was doin homage, clearly stated that he, it will stand out as one of tho most conspicuous | a kingly 


in the character of King of Ba — mage a mew 

on Edward’s » the ri e Englis 
Pigg ty ened from the Septtiah King in respect of the 
Kingdom. 

On the sudden death of Alexander, in 1286, the next in 
succession to the Scottish throne was his deceased Meienty » | 
grand-daughter, Margaret, then a child three years old 
residing in Norway. The Seottish nobles having consulted 
the English King on the subject, Edward counselled them 
to choose a Regency from among themselves, and to carry 
on the government in the young Queen Margaret’s name. | 
The Maid of Norway, as the infant Queen was called, | 
perished on her voyage home to Scotland in 1290: 


Thirteen claimants for the Crown of Scotland now came for- 
ward; but it was evident that the right to the succession was in 
the descendants of Earl David, the brother of King William of 
Scotland, and great uncle of King Alexander IIL Earl David 
had left three daughters. John Baliol was grandson of the eldest 
daughter; Robert Bruce was the son of the second daughter; 
and John Hastings was the grandson of the third daughter. Both 
Baliol and Bruce were English as well as Scottish nobles and 
landowners; but Bruce was of the two the more decidedly Eng- 
lish in education, connections, and in the main circumstances of 
his life. He had fought in early youth by Edward's side at the 
battle of Lewes, when Bruce was taken prisoner. He had dis- 
tinguished himself in the Courts of Westminster as a student and 
as a practitioner of the English law. He had been an English 
Judge, first as a Puisne Salen and afterwards as Chief Justice 
of England ; and his son, the Earl of Carrick, had been Edward’s 
poe ae in the Holy Land, and stood high in Edward's per- 
sonal favour. 

Bruce, Baliol, Hastings, and the nobles and prelates of Seot- 
land generally, agreed to call in King Edward to determine the 
question who should succeed to the Crown of Scotland. Edward 
took on himself the office; and, on the first meeting of the dis- 
putants he yams: 5 Bey tome them and the other Scottish nobles 
that he did so as Paramount of Scotland, and by virtue of 
the superior rights of the English Crown. This was at Norham, 
on the English side of the Tweed, on the 10th of May, 1291. If 
Edward had not on this occasion asserted his rights as Feudal 
Superior, and if he had admitted that his authority to arbitrate 
in the matter came only from the consent of these parties (as in 
the recent case, when Charles of Anjou and Peter of Arragon 
had called him in to settle their disputes), he would have aban- 
doned the rights of the English Crown, which he believed to be 
well founded, and which it was his duty to maintain. There was 
no surprise or fraud practised upon the Scottish nobles at Nor- 
ham, as some late writers of that nation have asserted or in- 
sinuated. Edward put to them, in the first instance, the question 
whether they acknowledged him as Lord Paramount. On their 
asking for time to deliberate before they answered, he adjourned 
the assembly for three weeks, thus giving ample time to prepare 
to support by arms a denial of his supremacy, if they were minded 
to deny it, and if they had any reason to suspect an intention on 
his part to employ force against them. In the beginning of June 
they returned to Norham, and there Bruce was the first of them 
all, explicitly and unreservedly to profess his readiness to abide 
by such decision ag should be made by King Edward as Sovereign 
Lord of Scotland. The others did the same; though Baliol 
delayed his consent till the following day. Edward then pro- 

ed to the appointment of a mixed Council of Scots and Eng- 
lishmen, before which the rival claimants were to produce their 
proofs. To ensure the delivery over of the Kingdom to such 
claimant as he should adj it to, the Royal Castles of Scotland 
Were placed in his ssion, and the military tenants of the 
owe Crown took an oath of fealty to him as their superior 


After mee meetings ? this oye way hg intermediate 
reports on questions that arose during the investigation of 
clai the final adjudication took om at bersiaen : 
Tw in November, 1292. The English Parliament, and the 
assembled nobles and prelates of Scotland, as well as of Eng- 
ne ag there. The first decision was on the general question, 
whether the lineal descendant of the eldest sister in a more 
remote degree was preferable to the lineal descendant of the 
second sister in a nearer degree. This was resolved in the affir- 
mative; and the resolution established the superiority of the 
claim of Baliol over that of Bruce to the whole inheritance. But 
Hastings, the descendant of the third sister, now came forward, 
and urged that the inheritance ought to be divided between the 
representatives of the three sisters. Bruce joined Hastings in 
this demand for a tion of Scotland ; and certainly, if Edward 
had been actuated by the selfish and ambitious feelings imputed 
to him, he would have been ready to acquiesce in Bruce and 
Hastings’ requisition, and so, by dismembering the coveted King- 
dom, to make it an easy matter for himself to seize and appro- 
priate its severed and weakened portions. But the English King 
again followed the just and legal opinion expressed by the | 
Council, that the Sagtow was indivisible; and on the 17th 
November he gave fi udgment, that John Baliol should have 
seisin of the Kingdom of Scotland, with reservation always of the 
right of the wey J of England, and of his heirs, when they think 
nee mt aa Calta 

wing swore fealty to ; and agai 
after Baliol’s poe at Scone, as King of Scotland, onthe 
coceeeting St Andrew's Day, he did homage to King Edward at 

The castles which had been in Edward's possession during th 
arbitration were promptly delivered up by him to Baliol. : 

We present this passage partly as a specimen of the histo- 
rian’s style, and partly as indicating the tone of his views on 
that Anglo-Scotch question which once upon a time gained 
for King Edward Longshanks the hearty curses of our fervid 
neighbours in the north, to whom he was only a rapacious 
tyrant, not the great King that he was, commendably desir- 
ous of rounding in his Kingdom with the emerald ring of 
the sea. Throughout this memorable Crown trial the con- 
duet of Edward’ seems to have been eminently fair; and 
Sir Edward Oreasy vigorously, almost passionately, defends 
the greatest of the Plantagenets in all his relations with 
the claimants to the Scottish Crown, the Scottish nobles, 
and the Scottish people. It is admitted that towards the 
- of his reign the character of Edward suffered some 
pm er, and from whatever cause—whether from 

@ death of Queen Eleanor, or from the prophetic fore- 
bodings of the evils which would come upon the countr 
through the worthless character of hi 4 

t One ss cha of his son, young Edward 
shen arvon—certain it is that “the old King became a 

and not a better man.” But y to estimate 


his character, it must be viewed, not i fragments, to serve 


dignity and statesmanlike wisdom in the roll of our early 
Kings. Wallace and Bruce (not the Bruce already men- 
tioned, but his grandson, the Robert Bruce who ultimately 
established Scottish independence) are ably sketched by the 
historian. Their genius and patriotism are amply admitted ; 


, though their faults and misdeeds are not slurred over, 


but fearlessly and fairly set down in the account. 
The Knight of Ellerslie was “a hero and a Patriot,” 
and “he died with his lips unsullied by a lie;’ but 
his hands were not “equally pure of innocent blood— 
not meaning that of men who fell in fair fight against him, 
but that of the helpless, homeless human beings by him 
and his followers deliberately and systematically massacred. 

As to Bruce, the bosom friend of Edward, he was an emi- 
nently sagacious man, a clear reader of the times, per- 
sonally ambitious, not over-scrupulous in conduct, and 
endowed with the most heroic bravery. Such a character 
would stick at nothing to win a crown, and Bruce stuck at 
nothing. If Wallace had any ambition, it was purely for 
the benefit of his country ; the vast ambition of Bruce was 
radically a personal affair, and it was rather a glorious 
accident than a thing of design that, in gratifying it, he 
served his country at the same time. Admitting, as it 
must be done, that Scottish independence was ultimately a 
British benefit, it yet seems clear that the conduct of 
Edward I., the greatest of the Plantagenets, is defensible 
at all points. Sir Edward Creasy’s history is ably begun 
in this volume, which is worthy of being read by all who 
regard history as one of the usefullest and noblest of 
human studies. 





Poems, By Catharine Barnard-Smith. Macmillan. 


We regard the contents of the volume before us as 
typical of the poetry produced by an educated lady of our 
time. As far as the mechanism of the verse is concerned, 
there is little to find fault with ; the metre is always ob- 
served, and the rhymes are generally sufficiently harmonious. 
There is, too, about many of these little effusions much 
touching simplicity and many pretty thoughts couched in 
pleasing language. Take, for instance, the three following 
verses from ‘The Student’s Wife,” certainly the best of 
the longer Poems : 


He took me from the green woods of Tregirit, 
Where not a dark cloud rested o’er the day, 
Where not a single shadow dimmed my spirit, 
To his great city mansion—far away. 


He took me from the precious air of heaven, 
From early strawberries and budding trees ; 

And said, that in my new life would be given 
Far better joys—far better things than these. 


He took me from the one pet lamb I cherished, 
From sweet wood-pigeons, that had been my care— 
I almost wished their little lives had perished, 

And I had left them dead behind me there. 

The most prominent faults in all the poems contained in 
this volume are feebleness, repetition, and plagiarism. 
Perhaps it is unfair to demand from a lady that power 
which even male poets are frequently deficient in, but we 
do think that an attempt, at all events, should be made to 
be original. The verses even which we have quoted are 
strikingly suggestive, both in form and manner, of some of 
the gems of Adelaide Procter, though considerably weaker. 
Then, again, a “ Dirge,” 

Thou shalt not feel the summer heat, 
The winter, frost or snow, 
reads like a feeble paraphrase of Shakespeare’s grand song 
in Cymbeline : 
Fear no more the heat 0’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages. 
In “ Question and Answer,” the line 
Ask me no more, but go thy way and learn, 
suggests some verses in Tennyson’s “Princess,” com- 
menacing 
Ask me no more, the moon may draw the sea, 
which, perhaps, the Laureate borrowed from Thomas 
Carew’s little poem ‘‘ Ask me no more.” 

We should imagine that Miss Barnard-Smith had been 
recently indulging in Longfellow when she wrote the verse 
in “ Lord Ruthven’s Bride,” commencing 


There, in the half-light pale and weak 
Saved from the shadow dim, he lay. 


We are glad to find, though, that Miss Barnard-Smith 
differs from Lord Byron with regard to the theory of 
broken hearts. Manfred tells the Abbot that 

— this last is malady which slays 
More than are numbered in the lists of Fate 
Taking all shapes, and bearing many names ; 


while Miss Barnard-Smith, in “Question and Answer,” 
informs us that 

—— there are bat few 

Of broken hearts that die, while many live. 

We cannot resist quoting three verses from the author’s 
poem, wer peng The en Heart,” which is not with- 
out considerable merit, and is, perhaps, the moat graceful 
and touching little effusion in the volume: 

Of what do the birds sing, Mother ? 
Do they carol of love like mine ? 


For he dwells in my heart as the stars i 
And as brightly there doth shine. ars in heaven, 


I wish he were with me now, M . 
To hear the song of the birds, other, 





And to echo their pleasant s 
Ja: hid own beloved wo —e) 





And yet I sometimes think, Mother, 

It were better now to die, : 
With the one bright happy thought of him, 
Like the sun in that cloudless sky. 





Memorials of London and London Life in the XITIth, 
XIVth, and XVth Centuries. Being a Series of 
Extracts, Local, Social, and Political, from the early 
Archives of the City of London, a.D. 1276-1419. 
Selected, Translated, and Edited by Henry Thomas 
Riley, M.A. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 
1868. 

We believe that at no time, and never less than at pre- 
sent, have the “Fathers of the City’ merited a tithe of 
the scurrilous outpourings that it has pleased satirists, 
farce-writers, and would-be wits of every age to shower 
upon them. If they have not shown themselves in a better 
light than that which illuminates their non-civic contem- 
poraries, who have dwelt farther west, and in closer prox- 
imity to the centre whence all the courtly virtues radiate, 
they have assuredly not made themselves more conspicuous 
by their disregard of the social duties and amenities than 
have their more favoured neighbours. In short, they 
belonged to, and were influenced by, the customs of their 
age and time. Even the ‘“ heaven-born statesman,”’ William 
Pitt—if club tradition can be relied on—and his boon com- 
panion, Harry Dundas, once reeled into the House of 
Commons in a state of vinous elevation so unmistakable, that 
a wicked Whig wag “improved” the oceasion by thus 
reporting the colloquy that took place between them as 
they proceeded, with unsteady gait, to their seats : 


**T cannot see the Speaker, Hal, can you?” 
“ Not see the Speaker! Dam’me I see two!” 


And the tradition farther saith, that on that very evening 
Pitt delivered an oration more than usually lucid and 
eloquent. But that was an era when your two-bottle, 
three bottle, four-bottle men were by no means rara aves, 
and Guildhall was not likely to be far behind Whitehall in 
its after-dinner carousals and other convivial extravagances 
of the day. The citizens of London have always, both as 
individuals and-as a corporate body, been at least upon a 
level with the men of their time. If they have contended 
stoutly and pertinaciously for their exclusive immunities 
and privileges, whenever public liberty or popular fran- 
chises have been assailed, it is matter of history that the 
citizens have ever shown themselves in the van for their 
assertion and defence, with some determination if not dis- 
cretion. Nor should it be forgotten that one of the earliest 
of our English chroniclers, Robert Fabyan, was an Alder- 
man of London. 

But if there should still be lingering in the imagination 
of anybody, gentle or simple, a notion that the custodians 
of the City’s laws have neglected or misunderstood their 
duties, or traitorously conducted themselves in the dis- 
charge of their manifold trusts, the portly volume, which at 
the cost of the Corporation, and under the superintendence of 
the Guildhall Library Committee, Mr Riley, with an intel- 
ligence and a degree of industry beyond all praise, has re- 
cently completed, will serve, certainly and conclusively, to 
disabuse the minds of all such doubters, of the unjust and 
illiberal suspicions they may have entertained. 

True, the citizens of London have never sanctimoniously 
turned up their noses at the good things of this life. They 
have never pretended to make a secret of the pleasure they 
experience when partaking of a sumptuously spread ban- 
quet and its tongue-] ing, heart-opening accompani- 
ments; and a curious illustration of this prandial penchant 
of theirs has been ferreted out by Mr Riley, where he 
shows us that as far back as the fifth year of the reign of 
King Richard the Second (1382) one John Sely, the Alder- 
man of Walbrook, haying at the Feast of Pentecost, when 
the Mayor and Aldermen were to go in procession to the 
Church of Saint Peter upon Cornhill, “in cloaks of green 
lined with green taffeta or tarteryn” [a thin silk], 
either from earelessness or motives of economy, made 
his appearance in a cloak lacking the green taffeta 
lining, ‘it was adjudged, and,” no doubt, unanimously 
“assented to, that the said Mayor and other Aldermen 
should dine with the same John at his house, and that at 
the proper costs of the said John, on the Thursday follow- 
ing.” One can picture the jollification that took place 
upon such an occasion, and how “the same John ” bore 
the strokes of fun that must then have been pointed at 
him, for that having forborne to provide a lining for one 
green cloak, he had been compelled to supply a “ lining 
of a far more expensive character to the Mayor and the 
whole posse of his brother Aldermen. How much it would 
add to the interest attaching to such a scene, could we, or 
the indefatigable editor for us, discover that the then 
living city-born poet, Geoffrey Chaucer, had been a guest ata 
feast originating as did this. For Ohaucer, who in that 
very year had been appointed Comptroller of the Customs, 
must then have stood well with the Mayor and Aldermen. Of 
this there is positive evidence in the volume under notice, 
not many pages previous to this memorandum of Alderman 
Sely’s offence and its punishment, where is printed a docu- 
ment, interesting in the highest degree to the admirers of 
the father of English Poetry, concerning whom so few 
positive facts are known. This document is a lease to 
Chaucer for the term of his life, without the payment of 
any pecuniary consideration on his part, and rent free, of 
“the whole of the dwelling-house above the Gate of 
Algate, with the rooms built over, and a certain cellar 
beneath the same Gate, on the south side of that Gate, 
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and the appurtenances thereof; '’ Chaucer covenanting to 
keep the premises in repair, failing which “ it shall be law- 
ful for the Chamberlain wholly to oust the before-named 
Geoffrey therefrom.” It is a fair assumption that this 
valuable concession to the venerated teller of the ‘Can- 
terbury Tales’ arose from the esteem and credit in which 
he was held by the citizens of London. — 

Reverting for a moment to the convivial leanings of the 
Mayor and Aldermen, we find other penalties recorded 
that look very like a loving knowledge on their part of the 
value of a well-stocked cellar. In 1306 “certain dissen- 
sions and disputes which had arisen between Sir John le 
Blound, the Mayor of London, and Reynald de Thunderle, 
Sheriff of London, were set at rest through common friends 
intervening,” after a fashion that we wot not of in these 
days. Although the cause of these “certain dissensions 
and disputes” is not recorded, it would seem pretty clear 
that Master Sheriff was in the wrong. For he covenants, 
as the price of peace, to pledge with the Mayor no less a 
quantity than “ten tuns of wine.” It is true that, if he 
offends no more, his ten tuns are, on the face of the docu- 
ment, to be restored to him. But, at the very least, who 
shall say, and the document is silent thereon, what was 
the measure of time during which the Sheriff was to 
be of good behaviour as a condition precedent to the 
restoration to him of his casks of wine? No! Putting 
our own construction upon the agreement, we shall 
hold that the wine was subject to the Mayor’s occasional 
tastings, and that if the Sheriff ever received back the 
precious liquor, a considerable leakage had taken place in 
the interim. Other instances of the exaction of precisely 
the same kind of pledge, as the condition of forgiveness of 
offenders against the dignity of the City magistracy, occur 
in the volume. One Roger de Eure, who had “ basely and 
maliciously insulted” Richard de Gloucestre, Alderman of 
Cornhill Ward, ‘ acknowledged that he had been guilty of 
the trespass imputed to him ;”’ and the said Richard having 
magnanimously forgiven him, “the said Roger pledged to 
the same Richard one pipe of wine, value forty shillings.” 
And only one page farther on John de Winton, tawyer, 
gave pledge to Richard de Refham, Mayor, in one tun of 
wine, for that he the same John, the day before in presence 
of the said Mayor, sitting in full Court, had called certain 
persons, who were making plaint against him as to false 
measure of ale, “ ribalds” and “false thieves,”’ of which the 
same John acknowledged himself to be guilty. Touching 
these pledges, we hesitate not to express it as our belief 
that ‘‘ the said Roger” and “the said John” had the fear 
of their worships the Mayor and Aldermen too much before 
their eyes, ever to think of reclaiming their pipes or tuns 
of wine, while the possibility existed of their being “ called 
over the coals” before the same civic functionaries for any 
future peccadilloes whereof they might by some unlucky 
hap be guilty. 

As may be judged, at a period when flesh-eating was 
prohibited on two days out of every seven, to say nothing 
of the extraordinary days on which fasting from flesh was 
also ordained, much attention was paid to regulations 
affecting the taking, as well as the condition and the 
selling price of fish, Accordingly we find several cases of 
the condemnation of improper nets to the flames, chiefly 
on account of their meshes being so small that the fry 
could not escape through them; and now and then a 
lordly abbot happens to be among the offenders. Sellers 
of putrid fish, or fish unfit for consumption, were generally 
put in the pillory, and the unwholesome commodity which 
they were convicted of selling or offering for sale, was burnt 
under their noses. Then the law regulating the price at 
which fish might be sold was occasionally enforced with 
considerable rigour. Herrings from Scone, or Jernemouthe 
(Yarmouth), once brought into the City were not allowed 
to be taken out again for sale by retail, nor were such 
herrings to be sold at a dearer rate than six for a penny. 
And a certain fishmonger, who had a vessel of his own, 
who had been detected in selling his herrings to “a 
strange man, to carry out of the City for sale, six hundred 
herrings at the rate of ten for the penny,” but who, after 
much badgering with the hukkesteres who retailed fish 
within the City walls, could not be got to let them have 
more than six for a penny, was compelled to supply the 
said hukkesteres at the rate of nine for a penny. 


If, within the memory of men yet living, traders of London 
have been found guilty and heavily punished for what, now, 
is no longer a crime and misdemeanour, namely, forestall- 
ing, and a Judge of the King’s Bench could have shown 
himself so ignorant of one of the commonest axioms of 
political economy, as to tell a London Jury, when they con- 
victed a City corn-merchant of the obnoxious act, that they 
had that day rendered a great service to their country, it 
can excite no surprise that sumptuary laws, and other 
arbitrary interferences with business dealings between 
buyer and seller, should have prevailed five hundred years 
ago, during the period covered by this volume. Accord- 
ingly, we have here numerous instances of interference 
with the dealers in various articles of consumption, and 
minute ordinances dictating how, where, and when, they 
are to purchase and dispose of their commodities. 

Practisers of sorcery, soothsaying, and magic, were 
pretty severely handled when they were detected. Innocent 
persons were by them declared to be guilty of acts of 
robbery, and suffered in consequence. The modus operandi 
of one of these scoundrels was to take a loaf, fix a round 
wooden peg in the top of it and four knives at the four 
sides of the same, so as to give to the whole a certain 
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resemblance to a cross, over which he would mutter a few 
eabalistic words, and then pretend that he had discovered 
the name of the thief. This magician had not been able 
to foresee his own punishment, which was to be exposed in 
the pillory, with the loaf, and the peg and the knives 
stuck in it, suspended round his neck. 

The pillory seems to have been, all through the century 
and a half comprised in the volume, a favourite mode of 
punishment, and the instruments of fraud used by the 
culprits were generally hung round their necks. Perjurers 
always had a whetstone hung round their necks—we have 
some recollection of an old proverb which says “an edge 
must needs be set on every lie ;” hence the rationale of the 
whetstone as a symbol of the false swearer’s offence. 

In the pre-matchlock times the great weapons of attack 
were bows and arrows: fabricators therefore of these 
prime implements of war, when they offended, had small 
mercy shown to them. One case of selling false bow- 
strings has been minuted by Mr Riley, “ strings so falsely 
and deeeitfully made, the greatest damage might easily 
ensue unto our Lord. the King and his realm;” so the 
offender in this instance had to expiate his crime in the 
pillory, and the bowstrings were burnt beneath him. 

Our daily prints furnish us with accounts of child-steal- 
ing for the purpose of practising the beggar’s art :—“ there 
is nothing new under the sun : ”—we have here a certain 
Alice de Salesbury “‘adjudged to the pillory called the 
thewe for women ordained,” for the like offence. 

Then we have “ false physicians,” cheaters at dice ; 
sham law-court officers, similar to the veteran swindler, 
who, barely a fortnight ago, was sent to prison, probably 
to finish his days there, for his frauds upon unsuspecting 
and, let us add, very credulous people, whose right to 
untold amounts in the funds, or Castles in Ayrshire, he 
had just discovered in the course of his official duties, 

For a faithful picture of the microcosm of London in 
the days of the Plantagenets, Mr Riley’s work is invalu- 
able. And great are our thanks to the Corporation 
for their public spiritedness in commissioning, and taking 
upon themselves the necessarily heavy charges of, the pro- 
duction of so handsomely printed a collection of materials 
for the municipal and social history of their ancient City. 

Not the least worthy portion of the book is the ample 
introduction, extending over fifty pages, which the accom- 
plished editor has prefixed to it; wherein, while rendering, 
as must every historian who has ever entered upon similar 
labours, due justice and full literary gratitude to old John 
Stow, the patriarch of London Chroniclers, several errors or 
misreadings, some of considerable importance, in the famous 
‘ Survey’ which bears his name, are indicated and corrected. 
Curious also, as well in an archeological as in an etymo- 
logical point of view, is the painstaking catalogue of 


strange that after the distinguished success of this master- 
piece, Lamb should have again relinquished literature, and 
even after his retirement from Leadenhall Street, on a pen- 
sion, that he should have confined his pen to letter-writing, 
His letters are as valuable as his essays, and fortunately 
the bulk of them have been preserved. 





The Origin of the Seasons considered from a Geological 
point of view. By Samuel Mossman. With a Map 
and Diagrams. Blackwood and Sons. 

More than a century and a half ago, in what we now 

regard as the infancy of science, Newton started a daring 


hypothesis respecting the law of the planetary central force, 
which he afterwards proved pM cig t it exactly 
ether Mr Mossman will 


accorded with Kepler’s laws. 
be equally heagaikel in proving the hypothesis which he 
suggests in the volume before us, the future history of 
scientific inquiry can alone determine. It is just one of 
those fantastic suppositions, like “the secular contraction 
of the earth’s mass,” or “nebular condensation,” so 
frequently brought forward to explain geological pheno- 
mena which, in the existing state of science, we have 
no means of verifying. For the present we must be con- 
tent to receive these only as hypotheses, and not as the 
true and sufficient causes of inductive philosophy. Mr 
Mossman propounds a theory which has for its object to 
explain the origin of those varied climatic conditions and 
temperatures which are popularly called the changes of the 
seasons. In his introductory chapter he complains, though 
we think unjustly, that “while prominence is given to the 
apparent motion of the sun, the peculiar angle of the 
earth’s axis, which is the true cause of the seasons, is left 
in the background.” We do not believe in such a large 
amount of ignorance, even among general readers; for 
every popular book on astronomy and geography contains a 
diagram of the earth whirling round the sun, with its axis 
in a distinctly slanting position. Our author, however, has 
treated the subject in what he calls “a popular manner,” 
and has consequently loaded his book with a large amount 
of discussion on some of the recent theories which have 
been suggested in astronomy and geology, and which 
may be studied to greater advantage elsewhere, At the 
same time we must admit that his ind has been 
remarkable, for he quotes largely from all the standard 
writers; from Humboldt and Lyell, from Maury and 
Forbes, and very frequently from the ,‘ Encyclopmdia 
Britannica.’ It may be a cruel thing to say, but as we 
are bound truthfully to express our opinions, we cannot 
help remarking that the pages of quotation are the most 
valuable portions of the volume, and certainly left a more 
abiding impression on our mind than Mr Mossman’s 
original speculations. Yet, with all this, the volume con- 


“Early Trades, and forgotten names of Trades,” which tains much interesting scientific matter, reduced to a read- 


forms a portion of the introduction. 


While of names of} 1), ond popular form; and if the author's bh 


persons evidently ancestors of some of the great ones in our ‘ected as inconsistent wi scienti 
land, such as “ Geoffrey de Oavendisshe,” buckle maker, aes 5 eon } at all ype ye beam Spada —_ 
“ Walter de Walpol,” and «Adam de Walpole,” a goodly| +: that he has inatructed the multitude in some of the 


list has been compiled by Mr Riley, he has not forgotten 


more prominent features of astronomy and geology 


. We like 


also some of the curious sobriquets which marked that early Mr M best, and. we think that he excels most, when 


period of surnames, “ John Vigerous,” ‘‘ Henry Monqueye, ” 


he grows eloquent and facetious on former geological 


“ William Milksop,” and the like, to say nothing of some : : St alae Lacmiaiht 
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characteristic than elegant, some so much so that they 
will now not bear printing. 
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House.” Hear what he has to say about the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent's Park, in connection with extinet Fauna : 


there was a great lake 
situated, and that amphi- 
ust as we see the 
thin the enclosure 
rdens! It might even be that when the rhinoceros 


How strange, yet true, that at one 


particles rooted from his 


may certainly count, among their results to the student! watery bed, the same clay was stirred up by the ren, gh as He 
that 


and general reader alike, upon tho gratitude of all who | potami of Britain during its tropical era. 
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his prey, awakening the echoes around with his roar, ly 


within hail of the very locality where the growl may be of 


serviceable and truly original a tome. 
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st, and the dense jungle 
ae the lion devoured 


his African descendant at feeding time! And stranger still, the 


Chartes Lamb. By Thomas Oraddock. Simpkin, Mar- vestiges of that bygone epoch prove that the kangaroo which has 


shall, and Co. 


been brought from Australia to hop 


about an enclosure fifteen 


Criticism, anecdote, and biography are very agreeably | thousand miles from its native land, is only a living pepresataative 


blended in this pleasant, gossipy little book. The author, 








of pouched animals that once grazed on the pasture- 


ngland! Moreover, turtles at that period laid their eggs on 


imbued with a genuine admiration of Elia, seems to have! primrose Hill—which rose above this extinet lake like a small 


caught some of the inspiration of Lamb’s happiest manner. 
He soon finds that the life of a clerk in the India House, 


velly isle, after they had been swimming over the site of the 
veers eas, whete others of their kind, brought from the 


West Indies, a distance of four thousand miles, are now boiled 


who loved London better than any other spot on earth : 

ress ; , * | into alde ic soup! And more wonderful still, frogs larger 
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to turn his attention to Lamb’s friends, men of mark in 


enter minutely into the zoology of this epoch, as it has 


n done 


the world of intellect. Coleridge, Southey, Hazlitt, Hunt, | sufficiently by eminent geologists. 


Godwin, Talfourd, &., fi in his pages; and then he 
chats over the topics of the day, politics, poetry, the drama, 


Mr Mossman considers that the two Sciences of Astro- 


nomy and Geology must go hand-in-hand, “ar? pro- 


everything, in fact, with which his hero was at all connected, |duce an astrogeological study of the past nis.» -f our 


t “John C " lished s, a|planetpto find the true origin of the easo.a.” 
tale, Co siete, tor okie roe arm to place the author's theory before our readers 


as completely as possible, in his own words. He thinks 
that “‘ by examining the structure of the earth’s crust, and 
the unequal distribution of its protuberant masses of land, 
we may infer that internal volcanic forces have exercised 
more influence in producing the aberration of its axis than 


tale, a tragedy, and a farce—not one of which reached 
the standard of his talents. Each having in its turn dis- 
appointed the author and his friends, he laid down his pen 
for twenty-three years. Would that there were more like 
him. When the London Magazine, a periodical that only 
lived five years, was started in opposition to Blackwood, 
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Hazlitt asked Lamb to contribute to it, and the Elia papers|all the external perturbations of the planets,” He then 


resulted. Spontaneous and unstudied, they were the 
natural outpourings of his mind, brimming over with wit 


goes on to say that, upon this ground, he bases his geolo- 
gical theory “‘ that the world has, all along, 
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origin of the Seasons as the result of disparity in the 
earth’s hemispherical equilibrium. In fact he assumes 
that in bygone ages, there was little or no obliquity of the 
axis of the earth, and that consequently there were no 
Seasons ; but that, perhaps, in order to make it a fitting 
residence for man, a mighty upheaval of the great masses 
of land in the northern hemisphere caused the equilibrium 
to totter, and give way, mee axis to assume its present 
inclination. us, from geological, and not from astrono- 
mical, effects have sprung these changes of temperature. 
And in support of his theory our author proceeds to 
examine the rocks, the sea, and the air, and endeavours 
to deduce from them evidence in his favour. He 
instances the present condition of the ag and espe- 
cially calls upon Jupiter—not the mighty Zeus of the 
Greeks of old but—the giant planet of our Solar system, 
whose equator is inclined to his orbit only 3deg. 5min. 
80sec., an obliquity which, as Mr Mossman says, with 
unpardonable levity, is not sufficient to ice his poles. Mer- 
eury on the other hand affords an example of an axial 
inclination greater than that of the earth. From these 
facts, our author deduces a further theory in explanation of 
some former conditions of our globe : 


In searching for data throughout the planetary sphere in aid of 
our arguments as to the probable minimum and maximum of the 
obliquity of our earth’s ecliptic, we have pointed to Jupiter as an 
example of the former, where the angle of displacement is but 
little over 3°, an obliquity not sufficient to produce the phenomena 
of the seasons on any part of that planet, or, at all eveuts, as they 
occur in Europe. Moreover, astronomers in their researches have 
failed in discovering on the disc of Jupiter satisfactory evidence 
of any great mountain chains or continental masses as observed 
in the other planets ; while there are no indications at his poles 
of ice existing, showing that no frigid region prevails there. 
Hence we may consider that Jupiter is an example of what the 
earth was before the great continental masses were upheaved, 
and the surface an aqueous sphere over which day and night were 
nearly equal without the vicissitudes of the seasons—a period 
when the solar heat fell with greater intensity on equatorial lati- 
tudes than at present, and there were no frigid zones at the poles, 
neither snow nor ice. On the other hand, we find in the planet 
Mercury an example of the maximum displacement of the equa- 
torial plane from the plane of the ecliptic, where the obliquity 
reaches an angle as high as 75°—an angle sufficient to render the 
climate of four-fifths the area of its =e perfectly tropical. 
From this we have deduced the theory, that it is not inconsistent 
with the laws of the oe sek ope that, a the tropical era 
in Europe, the earth had probably an obliquity of the ecliptic ap- 
proximating to that angle, producing a widely-extended tropical 
zone. Hence we may consider Mercury as an instance of that 
condition of our planet when its higher latitudes lay under the 
rays of a vertical sun during the epochs of the palwozoic, 

, and tertiary formations. 


For our part, we prefer Sir John Herschel’s suggestion 
of a former greater lustre and heat-giving power in the sun 
itself, to account for the tropical epoch in Europe. Such 
a theory is entirely consistent with recent discoveries, and 
the appearances presented by some distant suns in the 
Stellar Universe. Certain of these are liable to great and 
frequent fluctuations of brightness ; an instance of which 
was afforded by Alpha Orionis, which in the course of six 
weeks lost nearly half its light. Some stars, again, have 
disappeared altogether from the face of the heavens, 
leaving no sign; while others have started into sudden 
existence, and have as suddenly disa - M. Poisson’s 
hypothesis of a greater or less heat in space, to 
account for the secular variations of climate, we dismiss 


the beach created by its own sedimentary deposit. Then, merry voice summoning the labourer to breakfast. Bright 
again, there are the animal agencies which have been and ‘as it looks in its dewdrop glitter, that home has its 
are still at work in altering the configuration of our globe, | trouble ; for its first-born has forgotten her father’s early 
Countless myriads of infusorial shells form many of the love, for the fleeting charm of a stranger's. Interest is at 
hills and mountains ; while the coral-building zoophytes once awakened, and the active business of the plot begins, 
gradually raise islands from the bed of the sea. All is but a/Mr Evelyn is summoned suddenly to London in the hope 
portion of that never-ending change which is going on in the/of clasping once more his “child of passion” to his 
Solar System, in the Stellar Universe, and even in the cloudy | bosom. is eager haste to meet the new-found erring 
nebule of tel ic vision. The hands of the mighty clock/one is all in vain. She will have ceased from troubling 
of Time creep slowly and steadily onwards; and as each|ere he reaches her last and lowly refuge. During the 
pendulum stroke may represent an epoch whose years are reverend gentleman’s absence the rustics, whose morals are 
numberless, its effects are vast and noticeable. his daily care, are thrown into a state of hysteria by Sir 
When our author abandons the unknown and descends/| William Lee’s murder. Here the reader enters into a 
to chronicle scientific facts, or to make scientific generalisa- | maze, from which he is not permitted to find his way out, 
tions, he is more trustworthy and instructive. His con- till the mysteries of Mr Garrett’s volumes have been more 
cluding remarks on the vicissitudes of the seasons are worth | thoroughly involved. Meanwhile, Captain Lee and the 
quoting : oi a ye = married ; —y ae 
it wi ot only are the seasons of varied | ‘rns ou only a “dummy;” and the fellow- 
initia; pctactias Go tis lose) infinekens of sea and land, in all) “dummy,” Sir Walter Lee, whom we have all along 
the temperate regions of the earth, but that the disparity in the regarded as the victim of his nephew’s treachery and 
surface-distribution of ocean and continents gives @ general’ ,varice is proved, by his own confession, to have com- 
character to their recurrence in the south, which differs consider-| a fos Pitt. y . “. 
ably from the phenomena in the north temperate zone. Takin mitted suicide in remorse for his abduction and betrayal 
the seasons occurring on the British Isles as the standard of equ of the poor parson’s favourite child. 
duration, we find in the far east the winter and summer pro-| [t is difficult to distinguish between the merits and 
longa, ith cxtremes of Bea an cll; when the ditt the demerita of euch a work. All that can be said of ti 
autumn ave bs blended together that their distinguishing features that its author has the knack of story-telling, with con- 
are not recognisable. Exceptions to the rule may be found in | siderable knowledge of men, women, and things. His 
every region, and in no two regions do they occuralike. Aseach heroine, Grace Evelyn, is« a saucy amiability ; but there 
season in its relation to the other is the result of incessant change, | are no inconsistencies, and her figure can never after 
so each group of seasons differs from another according to the tes enbianle H he bri o— aieer 
physical features of the country, and these in the course of geolo- mistaken. Her cousin, @ briefless barrister, presents 
gical time have altered in their duration and phenomena. From|a striking family likeness in this respect, and is a jolly 
whatever point of eevgren spe ener nye mo de = eer “ne’er-do-weel”’ that no one could quarrel with. A 
“ ede pangs wate ges may disappear. Inctend of hamorous, sentimental low comedian is furnished in the 
being examples of the eternal laws of heat, light, and gravitation | Person of Will Sparks, who is admirably supported by a 
that pervade the universe, they are exceptions to the rule, pre-| youth Bob; and all these people, under the parson’s presi- 
senting only a transitory epoch in the history of the earth. dency, are appointed to perform a given quantity of work 
Mr Mossman’s chapters on the sea and the air, and his/of a purely domestic and every-day kind, till, having 
new theories with respect to the origin of the trade-winds, | supplied the excuse for occupying three volumes, they are 
contain much that is both novel and amusing ; but we are} put aside without lingering interest on the part of those to 
compelled to leave them untouched. whom Mr Garrett has been the means of introducing them. 











Wawerney Court. A Novel. By George W. Garrett. In MAGAZINES. 
Three Volumes. Chapman and Hall. Scotsmen are very anxious to have us believe that 
Mr Garrett is certainly a remarkable writer, if he is not they understand jokes; and they would convince us more 
an able one. Garrulous as a grandmother, he cannot be said readily if they showed themselves capable of understanding 
to talk nonsense at his worst ; but the marvel to us is, that|those made against themselves. You cannot get the 
at his best he never rises even to the level of eloquence} average Scotsman to perceive that these jokes are jokes 
occasionally attained by less favoured wits. With some|at all; and, for the matter of that, there are a good many 
half-a-dozen exceptions his story is free from coarse-| about that brave people and their characteristics which are 
ness or vulgarity ; and two or three, nay, all the prin-|about as jocular and mirth-inspiring as Tupper’s dullest 
cipal characters in his caste would stand in good stead| proverbs. But the ordinary Scotsman treats all jokes 
for first-class amateur theatricals, or second-class profes-| against his countrymen as matters of fact, and proceeds to 
sional players, at a pinch. At distant intervals hope tells a| show their fallacy by argument. There is an extraordinary 
flattering tale of better things to follow in the romance as|article in this month 8 Fraser, written by a Scotsman, a 
well as in its relation ; but the expectation is scarcely raised | native of Large, which offers a case in point. This writer 
ere disenchantment comes. Mr Garrett has reached a cer- | attacks “the calumniators of the Scots,” for saying that 
tain depth of proficiency and there seems to have cast anchor, |they are destitute of wit and humour; and of course 
with a determination to hold for ever by the same moor-| brings in Sydney Smith’s celebrated and not very witty 


ings ; further he cares not to go. The philosophy of such a/saying. Then he proceeds to adduce the names of Smollett, 
resolution, if questionable, is intelligible enough. ‘A|Burns, Walter Scott, Michael Scott, Thomas Carlyle, and 





as somewhat chimerical, and quite impossible of verification. 
The o most serious objections that can be raised 
against Mossman’s supposition are, the absolute insig- 
nificance of the greatest elevations and depressions on the | 
earth’s surface, as com with its mass; and the| 
absence of all data for assuming that volcanic energy was 
ever more powerful than it has been during the historical 
epoch. Sir Charles Lyell has something to say with 
to volcanic forces at remote eras, which we think embodies 
peal opinions of our most eminent geologists. He considers 
As we enlarge our knowledge of the ancient rocks formed by 
subterranean heat, we find ourselves compelled to regard them as 
the aggregates of innumerable eruptions, each of which may have 
been comparable in violence to those now experienced in volcanic 
regions. It may indeed be said that we have as yet no data for 
estimating the relative volume of matter simultaneously in a state 
of fusion at two , periods, as if we were to compare the 
columnar basalt of and its environs with the lava poured 
out in Iceland in 1783; but for this very reason it would be rash 
and to assume an excess of ancient as contrasted 


u 
with modern ou ings of melted matter a i i 
of time. It eal hen sul more merece oS pany me 
that the more deep-seated effects of subterranean heat surpassed 
at remote eras the corresponding effects of internal heat in our 
own times.* , 
Mr Mossman, however, ventures to differ from the dictum ' 
of the founder of the advanced school of geology, and 
thinks that though “ this orgemnent may as as far 
as the mere outpourings of volcanic matter on the external 
surface of the earth are concerned, it does not apply to the 
deep-seated internal forces that first upheaved the land.” | 
He regards Lyell’s theory of “ Uniformity of © ” as 
peerage ss but would combine it with his own h 
thesis of a widely-extended tropical zone, in order to obtain 
a better solution. We, however, are not of those who 
believe in sudden universal geological catastrophes. If 
we look around us we see cies at work that, during the 
vast pre-historic periods indicated by the rocks of our 
planet and their fossil contents, might have built up con- 
tinents or gradually destroyed them. On some coasts the 
ever-restless sea encroaches on the land, breaking down by 


gradual assaults the tallest cliffs, and making chasms’ 


through adamantine rocks; while on others it retires from 





* Lyell’s ‘Principles of Geology.’ 


monopoly is kept up,” says the preacher, “and the public,| others, in proof that Scotsmen have a wonderful faculty 
with its Aevters seh 4 unfairness, will show favour only to a| of humour. As well prove to us—and become rhapsodical 
chosen few. Wherefore should I suffer rack and torture |and absurd in proving to us—that Scotsmen do not wear 
for the honour of a place in Smith’s catalogue of new|kilts, play the bagpipes, and use cattle-posts. But our 
works? I'll show the chosen few that I can plan a story | Scotsman would lecture his countrymen on their intole- 
and conceive a plot; for the rest, if I am to get no more | rable tendency to be dogmatic, pedantic, and oracular. 
than the mere clippings of patronage, let them say what|That he is himself “tarred with the same stick” may 
they please of the method and the manner of my book.” |be gathered from the following astonishing passage, in 
Those who reason thus often are their own greatest foes. | which he attributes the regeneration of English literature 
Baulked ambition is an evil counsellor, making grumblers| to “ the two poets” Scott and Byron. 
where wise nien should be. But Mr Garrett is no| The two poets who, in modern days, reshaped and regenerated 
grumbler. He plods along complacently through his Eegitch Literature, wom the one Seotch aad ihe oper al bes 
ird-cl mA 4 . ; nd out; an 
three volumes of prosy third composition, claiming & oa of himself that he pod half ~ ‘Sot > inh, te heaht, a 
triumph at the end, over readers who have been patient! whole one. It has become fashionable to depreciate, and almost 
enough to follow him. But the triumph is attributable to/ to despise, both Scott and Byron. And this is not astonishing, 
a trick. ‘ Waverney ’ opens in mystification, through which | for our contemporary pootty is nage Amy aenenese ; rr 
ide i i ‘ - travagant word- - 
wo aro Jed by our gue into fale imprion ofthe hero PON! Socom, ras Seana 
whose reputation continues, till the closing pages, under @ fashions in dress, whereby women—good souls—do their best to 
leaden cloud streaked with a sanguinary tinge. When | disfigure the beauty that God has given them. Our contemporary 


we shut the book we discover that we have been adding | poetry is the omarorth that false and footie’, Fe forete panoe! 
; iniuri : | —the Lake ool, and its career must be brief and inglorious. 
insult to the injuries of » comparatively harmless and Already are perceptible the angry and stormy stirrings of reaction 


assuredly a suffering man. Hence the author's exultation. | agai ntemporar ry. What our contemporar 
A murder done in the dark, at page 28, is by most readers | Shots oske i. that which Sony Scott scattered te with 
laid to the account of Captain Lee; and having satisfied them- | generous hand,—life. 

selves that, for sake of a baronetcy and a handsome little) Mr Froude—whose recent remarks on the Scottish character 
fortune, he felt no scruples in blowing his affectionate | had the intellectual width, penetration, and impartiality of 
uncle’s brains out, they experience little difficulty in con-!a cultivated mind—gives but a poor return for the honour 
victing him of abduction in particular and of wickedness!conferred upon him at St Andrews by printing this Largs 
in general. Let no sagacious judge of stories take this one|gentleman’s amateurish remarks. It certainly is an odd 
up, however, and after a chapter or two lay it down, saying, | conjunction to find a writer disproving, on behalf of his 





. “I see through it all.” It is due, in justice to Sir W. Lee,|countrymen, charges of dulness, dogmatism, and self- 
'YPo- that his character should be cleared of the imputations | sufficiency which were never made seriously by anybody, 


insinuated, rather than spoken against it, by the author of|and yet exhibiting in his own proper person these very 
‘Waverney Court,’ and therefore the finale should be|qualities. In this number of Fraser there is an elaborate 
witnessed, An outline of the tale may be traced in a few| article ‘On the Relative Demand for Labour in the Agri- 
words. Chapter L., darkness covereth all things ; presently|cultural and Manufacturing Districts: its Causes and 
a midsummer sun rises upon a charming Kentish village, | Effects,” which is accompanied by several useful maps and 
the chief object of interest revealed to us being a village| diagrams, and by much well-assimilated information. 

pastor's home, A great gardener is this village pastor ;| Blackwood gives us a very intelligent and impartial 
and at early morning there we behold him, as we halt on| review of the lives of Presidents Johnson and Grant, and 
the Queen’s highway, carefully tending his teeming beds of | looks forward with hopeful anticipation to the work that the 
flowers. Lingering a while, we perceive his daughter] latter has now before him. Cornelius O’Dowd is—mirabile 
tripping down the sweetly-bordered path, and hear her| dictu/—dull, not to say depressing. We have, of course, 
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i ess; but they are few and far between. 
emg. A on Keble, which condenses Sir J. 
T. Coleridge’s memoir, and adds a few kindly comments. 
But the curiosities of the number are two political articles, 
respectively named “ The Triumvirate " and “Mr Glad- 
stone’s Bill,” which are written in the fine old Tory vein 
of stupid rancour and envious misrepresentation. This 
style of literature is rapidly dying out—one generally meets 
it now-a-days in reports of bucolic members’ election 
8 and it is perhaps as well that one magazine sur- 
vives to show the more intellectual and modern Conserva- 
tives what old Toryism really means. 





glimpses 
We have 








MUSIC. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Old friends and new—and both most welcome. On 
Monday evening we had once more the familiar scenes 
of 11 Trovatore; but as we listened to Mdlle Titiens and 
Mr Santley we involuntarily looked round for the amber 
hangings of the old house beneath which we have so often 
heard those unrivalled tones, and asked ourselves, is it all 
a dream, and are we at Her Majesty’s or Covent Garden? 
Had Sam Lover overheard us, he would probably have said, 
‘“ Both, my dear ;” for the hands are the hands of Gye, but 
the voices are those so long true to Mapleson. And yet 
there is no cheat, only happy combination. The charming 
orchestra and the matchless stage are still there, to be 
admired and enjoyed as formerly, while the noble powers 
of dramatisation and vocalisation of the two great artistes 
we have named appear to greater advantage than ever with 
such aids and accessories. 

It were weak and idle to criticise the impersonations of 
Leonora and the Conte di Luna. There has never been 
anything so perfect in their way since Verdi attended the 
Jast rehearsal of his score. The part of Azucena was well 
sustained by Mdlle Scalchi, whose tones are always true 
and melodious, though her range of voice is not as great 
as that of her more illustrious predecessors. She cannot 
fathom the clear depths wherein Alboni, Didier, and Trebelli 
sported almost playfully. But we cannot have everything, 
and therefore we are well content with a performance 
which, in some particular points, lacks the energy and 
sharp distinctiveness which the revengeful gipsy was meant 
by the composer to illustrate. 

Signor Mongini sang correctly every note in the book, 
and a few more which we had rather he had spared, for 
they were decidedly not improvements, though additions. 
He has neither the thrilling energy of Tamberlik nor the 
sympathetic power of Giuglini, but M. Mongini is an 
admirable musician, and he possesses a rare scope and clear- 
ness of intonation; and he has at present no equal as a 
tenor on the English lyric stage. 

On Tuesday Linda di Chamouni was given as the first 
of the selections agreed upon as best calculated to display 
the resources of the two blended companies. Mdlle Ima 
di Murska has no rival as the heroine of this prettiest and 
playfulest of Donizetti's writings. The fair Hungarian is 
the very queen of whim, the realisation of all that is capri- 
cious in the display of ornament, and fantastical in the 
way of illustration. She delights in striking contrasts, 
and laughs in your face when, instead of a cadenza she 
sets off in a run-away roulade, the end of which no mortal 
can venture to surmise. Mdlle di Murska is the goddess 
of musical embroidery ; and being the patentee, if not the 
inventor, of her infinite variety of designs, you never can 
tell, from one cavatina to another, what is coming. Without 
the deep notes of Persiani, she resembles her more than 
any one we can recollect in her richness and perfection of 
vocal adornment. There is nothing like her to be heard 
of this kind ; and her performance of Tuesday night was a 
perfect blaze of coloured lamps, fireworks, and all the other 
elements of musical illumination. MM. Naudin and 
Bagagiolo were in excellent voice, and it is needless to say 
their impersonations were in every respect perfect. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The second Concert of the present season took place on 
the 5th inst., the Society having returned to the Monday 
evenings in accordance with a time-honoured custom. In 
the Analytical Programme, which is compiled with great 
care and ability by Mr G. A. Maefarren, and full of 
interesting detail, a tribute is paid to the memory of an 
old and valued member of the Society, Mr Charles Lucas, 
who died on the 23rd ult., deeply regretted by all who 
knew him. He was a genuine English musician, and held 
for many years the post of principal violoncello to the 
Philharmonic and Sacred Harmonic Societies and the Royal 
Italian Opera, in addition to which he was well known as 
a composer and teacher, 

The chief feature of the Concert was Schumann's Sym- 
phony (No. 2) in OC, which was originally produced at one 
of the Gewandhaus Concerts in Leipzig, November 5, 1846, 
conducted by Mendelssohn, and was first heard in England 
at the Philharmonic Concert, May 30, 1864. Its repetition 
may be taken as a proof that the feeling in Schumann’s 
favour is steadily increasing. To those who are not familiar 
with his style his works are probably difficult of comprehen- 
sion; but there cannot be a doubt that they are full of 
originality and genius, showing the hand of a consummate 
master of hig art, In the present Symphony the Scherzo 


and Allegro Vivace are graceful and brilliant, and the 
Adagio Kspressivo is full of the most charming melody. 
The performance was listened to with the greatest atten- 
tion, but the audience was evidently not at home with 
the music. 

The great charm of the evening was Madame Schu- 
mann’s performance of Mendelssohn's Pianoforte Concerto 
in G minor with orchestra. Some among the audience 
might have remembered Mendelssohn himself playing it 
for the first time in this country at the Philharmonic Con- 
cert, May 28, 1832. The Concerto is now happily so well 
known that any description of it is unnecessary, It will 
be sufficient to say that Madame Schumann excited the 
greatest enthusiasm by her reading. She probably never 
played more magnificently, and the long-continued applause 
which greeted her at the conclusion must have been highly 
gratifying. 

The novelty of the Concert was Mendelssohn's Overture 
to the Wedding of Camacho, written when he was only 
sixteen. It was recently performed at the Crystal Palace 
for the first time in this country, and is interesting as an 
indication of the great promise of the young composer ; 
the treatment of the orchestra is remarkable for originality 
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THE THEATRICAL EXAM)NER. 
QUEEN'S THEATRE. 


_ Mr Tom Taylor's new play, Won by a Head, takes for 
its theme the marvellous history of Tom Ward, the groom 
who grew to be Prime Minister of one of those small Italian 
Principalities improved off the face of the earth by the 
slaughter of 1859. The action is good; the acting is 
average ; the subject, and its treatment, somewhat too deli- 
cate to enlist the lively sympathies of a mixed audience, 
though fully appreciable to the lesser number and larger 
minds. Mr Emery—ably as he played his leading part— 
is almost too much Emery to suggest the idea of any varia- 
tion in his assumption of the character. Mr Rignold 
(whom we believe to have seen before on the other side of 
St George’s Channel) made his first appearance here with 
well-deserved success. Miss Beatrix Shirley merits men- 
tion, not only for a pleasant presence, but also for a com- 
mendable taste in dress. As for Mrs Stirling, we need but 
say that she was there. Her sweeping sentence, delivered 
in the familiar and melodious voice, “ Take everybody into 
custody !”’ took us. 








and power. 

The second part of the Concert was devoted to Beet- 
hoven's Symphony in F, which he designated as his “ Small 
Symphony,” probably from the shortness of some of the 
movements, and the absence of any adagio or andante 
proper. It was written at a period when the master had 
attained his greatest strength. The band played it to per- 
fection, and the Allegretto Scherzando was encored. 

The vocal music was given by Miss Edith Wynne, who 
was rather overweighted in the scena from Don Giovanni, 
“« Mi tradi; but she afterwards sang Gretchen's song by 
Schubert very charmingly. A new singer, Miss Goetze, 
announced as vocalist to the Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, 
sang Gluck’s “Che faro,” but her intonation was, to say 
the least, incorrect. 

May we suggest to the Directors that the vocal music 
might be made a little more interesting at the remaining 
Concerts. 





THE MUSICAL UNION. 


We have had so frequent occasion lately to praise the 
music offered to its votaries, that a sense of fatigue attends 


| 


‘Taken as a whole,—while escaping the censure we cannot 
fail to express on the performance of the so-called “ Sen- 
sation Drama,"”—Mr Taylor's carefully and cleverly written 
play falls almost into the other extreme of appealing 
mainly to the perceptions of the too limited class of listeners 
who form but a small part of our present theatrical 
Pablic. But it takes a step in the right direction; and 
‘will, we trust, produce deserved reward to author, actors, 
and manager. 

The farce that sent a pleased audience happily home, 
greatly enlivened by the clever performance of Miss Hen- 
rietta Hodson, The Little Rebel, is worthy of a better 
place in a long evening. 





STRAND THEATRE. 


Passing by—as an old-established favourite in no need of 
help—the late Stirling Coyne’s comedy, 4 Widow Hunt, 
so long run, and so far from being near the death, we have 
to record an excellently-mounted new burlesque by Mr 
William Brough—Joan of Arc. The subject suggests a 
little anecdote of some twenty odd years ago, A duel, 


seine ie ae ae bight way Sake , 
ee etn Len wee er eee nee eee ian: 


our comments as a sugar basin may surfeit a fly. Mr Ella’s resulting in the death of Dijarier, a greatly distinguished 
first essay for this season, as Director of the Musical journalist, led up to a judicial inquiry at Rouen, to which 
Union, gives no chance for adverse criticism. From first two notable characters were summoned as witnesses. First 
to last it was simply admirable, and (with the often came Alexandre Dumas (in some fashion concerned), who 
named objection to interruptive conversation, as well as. being asked, ‘Qui est vous, Monsieur?” replied, with 
premature rustling of pitate departure) appreciated, pompous gravity, and obtruding a large shirt frill, “Je me 
by an audience which, though not large in numbers, com-| dirais auteur dramatique, si je n’etais pas dans le pays de 
prehended too much intelligence to note anything but the Corneille,” amid the vociferous applause of the Rouénais 
exquisite music so exquisitely given by musicians so hap- (need we say the fellow citizens of that great man). Lola 
pily associated. With the generous feeling of a genuine, Montez was called upon to answer the same question, and 
artist, that most accomplished musician, M. Joachim, said. with characteristic self-possession, in imitation of the pre- 


of his, not rival, but rather twin, Vieuxtemps, “ C'est le| 
Dieu de nous tous ;"’ and certainly the praise, if seemingly | 
extravagant, is not only authoritative, but with our quali- | 
fication, just and true. It is impossible to do better, im- 
possible, indeed, to imagine better than what was done on 
Tuesday afternoon under the auspices of Mr Ella. Mozart's 
Quintett in G minor, 
hardt, Hann, and Albert, long as it lasted, made you wish 
that it might last longer. The fourth movement (Adagio, 
in E flat) brought, as we noted, tears to the eyes of some. 


The Trio of Schubert (Op. 100) gave an opportunity to; 


Herr Carl Reinecke, whose power and delicacy in the mani- 
pulation of the piano were immediately appreciated. This 
most modest and, evidently, feeling musician further grati- 
fied a curiously attentive audience by a performance of 
some admirable variations, upon a theme of Sebastian 
Bach, of his own ment; and showed, in most em- 
phatic manner, that his ability to take a share in concerted 
pieces was transcended by power to enchain the attention 
of untired ears when he, unaided and uninterrupted, took 
his welcomed seat at one of the best pianos ever worthily 
used. We congratulate—not Mr Ella, to whom we owe 
the pleasure—but the subscribers and friends whom he has 
gathered about him; and look for the remaining series of 
these Concerts with lively anticipations of pleasure. 





ST GEORGE'S HALL. 
Henry Houses anp Sicnor Pezze. 

Another “ Winter Evening,” at three o'clock on an April 
afternoon, with promise of one more on the 20th. Nothing 
can more clearly indicate the fervour of our growing taste 
for good music than the frequency of repetition of 
“Chamber Concerts,” attended by so numerous and appre- 
ciative audiences. 

Those who have heard Signor Pezze will need no men- 
tion of his merits as a violoncellist ; those who have not will 
do well to find them out on the next opportunity. 

With Mdlle Mori for pianiste, Messrs H. Holmes, Folkes, 
Barnett, and Pezze for strings, and M. Wallenreiter for 
vocal entertainment, no appreciative audience could fail to 
be pleased ; as witness the pleasure expressed so emphati- 
cally on Tuesday last. Mozart, Beethoven, Bach, and 
Schubert, supplied the bulk of the third Concert’s pro- 
gramme, and woald not be ashamed of their admirable 
works, if they could happily return to hear them 80 worthily 








given by Vieuxtemps, Ries, Bern- | 





rendered. 


ceding witness, puffed out a natural development which 
needed no frill, and answered, with ready reference to the 
lady who was Maid of Orleans (if she was made of any- 
thing), ‘‘ Je me dirais Pucelle, si je n’etais pas dans le pays 
ou |’on les brile.” 

Seldom have we seen a more lively (we had almost said, 
referring to the ladies, a more lovely) piece of nonsense. 
Such things are beyond the need of critical analysis; but 
if gorgeous dress, good scenery, genial and joyous rendering, 
can give attraction to an audience as close, but not as silent, 
as Sardines in a box, the “ little Strand” will need no praise 
to make it popular. 

More than the usual share of broken English, in the 
form of pun ; more than the usual display of unusually well 
formed limbs (more than usually nimble and ul) ; 
more than the customary élan observable among the per- 
formers in these popular entertainments; more than the 
usual lack of s to sit in; and, finally, more than one 
‘“ break down,” so abominably done that. the audience re- 
quired each to be repeated, marked our visit to this only 
too small area for so large a talent. 

Miss E. Bufton looked too like a pretty woman to play 
aking, and indiscreetly showed feminine proclivities in 
wearing a little flower, evidently derived from a button- 
hole. Mr Thorne as Joan was excellently “ maid” up; 
and Miss Amy Sheridan (we have not space to avoid the 
invidious distinction of special mention), towering above 
the men and women about her, was beyond the reach of 
our praise, 





GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 


Extravaganza, more than ever extravagant, is to be 
looked for from the pen of Mr W. 8. Gilbert ; exuberant 
fun in the rendering of it must inevitably be found where 
the German Reeds and two able aids are to the fore. The 
pleasant presence of Mdlle Rose d’Erina is too familiar to 
need particular mention; we shall therefore take it for 
granted that the merits of the new member of this mirth- 
fal quartett alone provoke curiosity, and require comment. 
Mr Arthur Cecil is unquestionably a great acquisition. 
Possessed of marvellous mobility of expression, and of a 
mimetic power strongly suggesting reminiscence of the 
admirable artist, John Parry, whose mantle has now fallen 
upon Mr Cecil’s shoulders, this gentleman is endowed 
with a delicacy of discretion which forbids his broadest 
humour ever to degenerate into vulgarity, or pass the limits 
of good taste. His voice is sympathetic, fresh, and well 
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under command ; his acting, all things considered, free, 
natural, and unforced. 

With the exception of a wild piece of nonsense, covering 
a good deal of good sense, sung by Mrs Reed, and relating 
to the islanders of “ Babbedyboobledore,” there is not much 
to be said in favour of Mr Gilbert’s flimsy production ; 
but we must give a word of praise to Mr Cecil’s unctuous 
and excellent representation of ‘‘ Universal Agent for all 
the Charities in Great Britain and Ireland.” It afforded 
him an excellent opportunity for the exhibition of his pecu- 
liar facial play and humorous perception of character. 

It was in Cox and Boz that the full power of our neophyte 
found opportunity for display. It is impossible to conceive 
anything more laughterful than the combination of mirth 
and music given in this rendering of the immortal farce, 
“borrowed” from the French so many years ago, now 
re-presented by Messrs Burnand and Arthur Sullivan. 
The “lullaby” to a rasher of bacon, sung by Mr Cecil 
with a fight against the yawn of fatigue, is one of the 
prettiest melodies we have heard ; but comic as it is, we 
feel a sense of incongruity between the sound and the 
“non-sense almost painful to the ear; and should be 
glad to save the delicate strain from inappropriate associa- 
tion. Mr Kingsley has much to answer for in his ‘‘ Three 
Fishers,” and would perhaps have held his hand had he 
known how often and how vilely it would provoke parody. 
The omission of one, here interpolated, would give room 
for something more worthy of Mr Cecil’s time and talent. 
“Let those laugh who win.” Those who win entrance to 
so lively an entertainment will have nothing to regret 
beyond the muscular suffering resulting from immoderate 
mirth, 





FINE ARTS. 


THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


The Suffolk Street Exhibition is by no means brilliant 
this year. It may be, that some artists, who otherwise would 
have sent pictures, were induced to reserve their efforts for 
the Royal Academy, which will this season have plenty of 

ce and give pictures a chance of being fairly hung. But 
then, on the other hand, the show at the Langham Con- 
versazione on Saturday night last was also poor, both in 
number and quality (with some remarkable exceptions, of 
course, as to quality), and augured badly for the great May 
exhibition. In landscape, the Society of British Artists 
offers this year rather a level standard of excellence than 
anything particularly novel. Mr G. Cole’s landscapes may 
be taken as t of that class of picture which is good, 
effective, and cleverly painted, and with which we are 
almost painfully familiar. They do not give us any fresh 
interpretation of Nature, nor do they even seek to convey 
an impression of any one of Nature’s particular moods. Take, 
for instance, Mr Oole’s “ Forest of Arden” (491). The 
picture shows undoubted power; and yet we feel that we 
are dealing with what might be called the stage material 
of landscape. We have seen those gnarled trunks, that 
stream, and those rocks many hundred times before,—nay, 
are they not almost a reproduction of Sir George Beau- 
mont’s picture of this very scene? There seems to us to 
be only one landscape in this Exhibition which shows the 
freshness and individuality, combined with the power, of 
genius. That picture is Henry Moore's “ Fern-Harvest ’ 
(168). At the same time we are almost inclined to pick a 
quarrel with Mr Moore for the unvarying repetitions of his 
one pet idea which figure elsewhere on the walls. We are 
becoming tired of that grey stretch of sand and sea which 
was so fresh and fine when one had one’s first glimpse of 
it; but which becomes a nuisance when one finds it not 
only in successive exhibitions, but on different walls in the 
same exhibition. There is no need for Mr Moore to repeat 
himself in this fashion. He is an artist whose boldness 
and skill ought to carry him safely into new directions. 
That he has made one such effort in the present Exhibition, 
and achieved a splendid success, will be apparent to every 
visitor who looks at the “‘Fern-Gatherers.” A great, rough 
common, with patches and clumps of bracken and furze, a 
huge waggon with four horses, and two or three figures— 
these are all the materials of the picture. It is the light 
of it that catches your eye, that half-blinds you, that 
causes you tostand and drink in the fine, cool beauty of the 
picture with a wondering relish. Yet there is no coarse 
glare of sunshine over the landscape ; but that strange con- 
sciousness of exceeding light that one has on a summer's 
day when the heat of the earth rises up to obscure the 
direct rays of the sun with tremulous vibration. You see 
that the day is actually darkened; and yet the intensity 
and glow of the sky dazzle you, and lie along the low hills 
and the uplands with an indescribable lustre. We cannot 
regard it otherwise than as a pity that Mr Moore did not 
reserve this picture for the more extended opportunities of 
the Royal Academy. The pictures he exhibited at the 
Langham Conversazione were far from being remarkable. 

Another clever artist in danger of sinking into a 

restricted mannerism is Mr 0. N. Hemy, who sends a 
‘View of the Thames below London Bridge’”’(191). This 
pore has the same cold green tone, and the same truth- 

ulness of detail which marked his “ View of the Thames 
near Chelsea.” Yet we are disposed to think that these 
pictures of Mr Hemy’s seem truer than they are, You have 
to grant the possibility of such atmospheric conditions, and 
then you enjoy the Fon and the picture is enjoyable, 
for there is good and careful workmanship in it. Mr Pettitt 


sends two large Alpine views (117 and 518), which ‘are 
very different in character. One of them represents a sun- 
set in the valley of Chamounix, and is rather conventional 
in treatment. The other rapresents the Matterhorn, from 
the Zmutt Glacier, and looks like what Professor Wilson 
would have called a dream encrusted with snow. It isa 
wilderness of blue glaciers, of channelled snow-fields, of 
immense snow-covered masses of rock; and the texture 
and stratification of all these are admirably depicted. The 
picture is bold and striking. There are some bits of Mr 
E. J. Niemann’s, “Surrey Hills” (66), remarkably good— 
especially the quiet and truthful glimpses of sunlight along 
the ragged cliffs, The foreground wants character. A 
view of “Richmond in Yorkshire” (87), by the same 
artist, is an excellent landscape, which will bear and repay 
study. Mr W. Luker’s autumn-scene, with the motto 
“Where the painted leaves are strown along the winding 
way ” (129), is good in composition, and has a warmth and 
mellowness of tone about it. To these comments upon land- 
scapes in oil, we may add a brief note about one or two of the 
water-colour drawings. They, as a whole, are unsatisfactory, 
and show but little effort to escape from the beaten track ; 
and even in it the majority are far from being creditable 
works of art. There is a very fine picture, however, by Mr G. 
8. Walters, called “ The Pleasure Boat, Windermere’ (756). 
The remarkable repose and ease of the picture, and the truth- 
ful manner, without apparent elaboration,in which the limpid 
water and the transparent atmospheric effects are rendered 
are highly pleasing. Very good, too, is Mr Bannatyne’s 
“Glen Lean, Argyllshire ” (1062). The long retiring slope 
of hill under shadow of a heavy rain-cloud is very fine ; 
the foreground, however, is too spiky. Mr J. Squire's 
“Two Days after the Wreck, near Tintagel ” (705), is fresh 
and shows traces of delicate perception. 


Among the genre subjects, we observe an unusually 
large proportion of the ad captandwm school of pictures ; 
the pictures that are apparently painted for no other pur- 
pose than to tickle the possible purchaser with some odd 
notion or sentimental suggestion. We say “ apparently,” 
for it is intelligible that mediocrity, finding itself unable 
to produce artistic work, may, without thought of buying 
or selling, assume for its aim the titillation of the dull. 
There are some people who are mightily pleased to see a 
conundrum in a picture and to be able to make it out, 
There is in the present Exhibition, for example, a picture 
called ‘‘ The Five Senses ” (96), by Mr W. M. Egley, which 
seeks to represent the senses by a series of five girls in 
various positions. Many people will be delighted to stand 
before such a picture, exhibit their ingenuity in saying 
which girl is hearing, which smelling, and the like, and 
then declare the picture to be immensely clever because 
they have solved the problem. They do not perceive 
that as a work of art the picture is trashy— or 
“shoppy?’ to use a more expressive term—and common- 
place. Another picture, “The Angel’s Whisper” (114), 
by Mr Mark Anthony (not a portrait of Cleopatra), 

off in another direction. With such a subject, we 
should have e d Mr Mark Anthony to “ fetch” 
people with a couple of pretty smooth-faced angels, with 
alabaster wings, and floating chemises; but, instead, he 
has gone into the region of the “peculiar.” The visit of 
the angels is merely a smudge; and, if we are to believe 
Mr Anthony, these celestial creatures, clean as they are, 
leave dirty streaks in the air behind them when they 
“settle.” Of course, there can be no objection to an 
artist choosing the most attractive subject he can think of, 
provided he treats it artistically, and thus gives us more 
than the bare sentiment or fun of the conception. Mr J. 
E. Soden’s “ Between the Acts” (34), for example, is a 
subject full of attractive material, and it is also an excel. 
lent picture. Here we have the players, dressed for 
Hamlet, in the green-room, laughing, and joking, and 
drinking. Hamlet, however, is a tall and melancholy 
youth, who stands by the mantel-piece, with a pewter pot 
in his hand, and seems not to heed his companions, 
The King of Denmark has a clay pipe between his 
fingers, and Polonius leans back in his chair, and laughs 
with the whole width of his rotund face. The picture is 
not forced in its fun, and is very cleverly painted. Full 
of character and humour, too, is Mr V. Bromley’s picture, 
called “Repairing the Ravages of Time” (300). Elevated 
on a projecting shelf of wood, a man is re-painting an old 
sun-dial on the wall of a house; and as he proceeds with 
his labour the artist draws back his head, and critically 
and proudly scans his work. This little sketch is very 
vigorous and quaint in character. To the romantic school 
belongs Mr T. Roberts’s “The Night before Bosworth ” 
(78), in which a new version is given of Richard III, and 
his tent. The picture is dramatic and forcible; but the 
effect of moonlight and firelight striking at once upon a 
recumbent figure has been so frequently produced that one 
somehow fancies the picture has been anticipated. The 
head of Richard, however, is admirable as a piece of 
powerful and expressive painting, Very dramatic, also, is 
Mr Oraig’s “ The Master of Ravenswood” (429). owamns 
wood is in his sleeping apartment, and is measuring the 
swords with which he means to fight the duel with his 
rival, The expression of his face, and the general com- 
pono of the picture are good and effective. Mr F. Y. 
urlstone sends four studies, which are all characteristic 
of his peculiar manner. His rough handling and vigorous 


conception are more especially noticeable in the picture 
entitled, “ Senorito me da—U™4 an Octavio” (430) ovhich 





is, perhaps, the most satisfactory of the four. There is 





a goodly number of pastoral subjects ‘in the Exhibition, 
few of which are in any way remarkable. .Mr Macnab’s 
“No Thoroughfare” (7), however, is a charming little 
picture, showing a group of children about to clamber 
over a high stile. The composition and tone of the picture 
are excellent. Among miscellaneous subjects we may also 
mention Mr E. 0. Barnes’s “ Dissatisfied” (572), which 
contains a couple of fashionably-dressed girls, one of them 
surveying herself in the mirror. This central figure is 
very skilfully painted ; but there is a lack of individuality 
throughout the picture. Mr V. Bromley’s “ Against 
Orders ” (545) represents a stalwart jailer forbidding the 
entrance of a comely young lass into one of the cells. The 
picture has much of the subdued tone and rich colouring 
of the Pettie and Orchardson School. Mr T. Roberts has 
chosen a somewhat disagreeable subject in “ After Water- 
loo” (526), where a wounded soldier, still in bed, sees 
brought into the apartment the wooden leg that he must 
now wear. The soldier’s head is very vigorously painted, 
however, Mr T. J. Watson’s “‘Ransacking the old Cabi- 
net” (269) is a careful study, with much excellent painting 
in it. Miss E. T. Westbrook’s “Hallowed Memories float- 
ing by” (112) consists of a girl’s head, which is very fine 
in character and very tenderly painted. There is another 
girl’s head among the water-colours—“'The Witch ” (779), 
—by Mr E. Tayler, which is no less worthy of praise for 
its artistic workmanship and good feeling. 








Court and Fashion. 


The Queen, the Princesses Louise and Beatrice, and Prince 
Leopold, attended by Lord Bridport, Colonel Ponsonby, and 
Lady Churchill, left Windsor Castle on Tuesday last for 
Buckingham Palace. The Royal family drove to the Windsor 
station of the Great Western line and proceeded by special 
train to Paddington, where the Queen arrived at noon. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, visited St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital on Tuesday afternoon. Her Ma- 
jesty was received on her arrival by the treasurer, the phy- 
sycians, the surgeons, and other officers of the hospital, 
after which her Majesty was conducted over the establishment 
and through the various wards. 

Her Majesty the Queen held a Drawing-room on Thursday, 
at Buckingham Palace, which was attended by most of the 
Ministers, the leading members of the Diplomatic Corps, 
and the members of the Royal Household. The presenta- 
tions were very numerous. 

The day fixed for the celebration of the Queen’s birthday 
has, by her Majesty’s command, been changed from Satur- 
wm May 29, to Wednesday, June 2nd. 

he Admiralty steamer Vivid arrived in Kingstown on 
Monday, having on board his Royal Highness Priace Arthur. 
Karl Spencer and suite and the Earl of Howth went on board 
at a quarter before twelve. His Royal Highness came up 
by special train at twelve o'clock, and was received at West- 
land Row by the Lord Mayor and Corporation, who pre- 
sented an address. 








Hotabilin, 


A new journal, called Ze Droit des Femmes, will shortly be 
brought out in Paris. The list of contributors comprises the 
names of MM. Legouvé, Sarcey, Claretie, Sebeker, Assolant, 
Heinent, Flammarion, and Mesdames André Leo, Maria De- 
raismes, Emile Bosquet, &c. 

There are fifty-three cases in the Crown paper of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for next term, and the case of 
Madame Rachel stands forty-second in the list. Unless the 
ease is specially appointed for hearing, it cannot be reached 
next term. 

Twenty-five speeches were made to the Home Secretary 
on Monday, by deputations who sought interviews upon sub- 
jects connected directly or indirectly with the national 
9 er of Sunday. Several memorials were also handed 
to him. 

From Mexico we learn that on the 17th of January an ex- 
Catholic priest, Atilano A. Lozano, was married in Ciudad 
Guerrero, by the civil magistrate, to Donna Carmen Cantu ; 
and an ex-nun, from one ot the convents in Puebla, has lately 
been married in Mexico city. 

Du Chaillu, the explorer, some time famous for the cap- 
tures of the African gorilla, has finally fallen into the hands 
of the Cuban guerilla.—New York Herald. 











@bituary. 


We regret to record the death of Dr Barwam, physician, 
philosopher, and philanthropist in the widest sense of the 
term, which took place at Newton on the 3rd ult, Thomas 
Foster-Barham was born at Hendon in 1794, graduated at 
Cambridge, and afterwards settled at Exeter. Sror the last 
twenty years of his life, however, he resided at Newton Abbot. 
The deceased gentlemanwas not only known by his philanthro- 
pic disposition, his labours to ameliorate the condition of the 
poorer classes and to solve some of the more difficult ques- 
tions relating to pauperism, but also by his profound kuow- 
ledge of the classic languages and literature. Among his 
numerous published books and papers on religion, philology, 
and science, we would recal attention to his translation of the 
Encheiridion of Hephestion, and more especially to the 
learned Prolegomena, which Grote, in his ‘History of 
Greece,’ particularly commends (Vol. iv. 107). Dr Barham 
was Arai of the Philological and many other learned 
societies. 





DEATHS.—On the 29tb ult., Beatrice Mary, aged seven months; and 
on the 3rd inst., Marmaduke Cecil, aged nearly four years, the only 
surviving and dearly loved children of Octavius and Hessie Jepson, © 
Stone, near Dartford. 

On Monday, the Sth inst., at Humberstone, Leicestershire, Katharine 
Geraldine, wife of Thomas Tertius Paget, Esq., and fourth daughter of 
the late Marcus MeCausland, Eaq., of Dreenagh, county Derry, lreland, 
in her forty-seventh year. 
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Amperial 9H arliament, d 


HOUSE OF LORDS, Apri 5, 
The Governor-General of India Bill, after some observa- 
the Duke of Arcytt and Lord ELtensoroven, 


i 


tions b 
Committee. 
Pathe Duke ‘f SommRser asked for information respecting 


the proceedings connected with missionary enterprise in the 
osa. 
ee Caden was sorry that there had been a want of 
udgment on the part of the naval officers on the coast of 
om excepting Lieutenant Gurdon. He did full justice 
to the courage of the missionaries, but recommended increased 
discretion. 

Lord Suarressury doubted that the missionaries had any- 
thing to do with the Formosa affair. 

The Lorp CHancettor, in reply to Lord CuHetmsrorp, 
said it was impossible to introduce in the present session a 
Bill to amend the law relating to marriage. 

The Report of Amendments to the Common Law Courts 
(Ireland) Bill was agreed to, and their lordships then ad- 


journed. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Aprir 5. 

On the motion for the second reading of the Bankruptcy 
Bill, Mr Jesset commenced a long discussion in a speech show- 
ing much learning and research. He laid down three principal 
requisites for a good system,—that it should facilitate 
arrangements between creditors and honest debtors who 
could not pay their debts, should secure the fair division of 
a debtor’s property among his creditors, and the protection 
of the after-acquired property of a debtor. Mr Jessel was 
very strongly nts to relieving a debtor’s after-acquired 
property from liability for his debts, and gave notice that he 
anor try to strike out the clause relating to reputed owner- 
ship. 
MrG. Grecory approved the principle of giving creditors the 
management of insolvent estates, but objected to the creation 
of a special legal tribunal. ~ 

A general approval of the Bill was expressed by Mr 
Serjeant Simon, Mr Morley, Mr 8. Hill, Mr J. H. Palmer, 
Mr Alderman Lusk, and Mr Anderson, but each suggested 
that it might be improved in Committee. 

Mr Staveley Hill, Mr Palmer, Mr Peek, Sir F. Goldsmid, 
Mr Lusk, Mr Anderson, and the Attorney-General, subse- 
quently took part in the discussion, and the Bill was read a 
second time. 

The ArrornEY-GENERAL next moved the second reading of 
the Imprisonment for Debt Bill, which proposes to retain the 
power of the County Court Judges to imprison for debt. This 
was very decidedly condemned by Serjeant Simon, Mr §. 
Hill, Mr West, Mr M’Mahon, and Mr Rathbone. Mr 
Candlish, however, defended that clause, while Mr Norwood 
objected to the abolition of imprisonment for debt as a 
premium to sey sm 

After a few words in reply by the ArrornEy-Grnerat, the 
Bill was read a second time. 

The House then went into Committtee of Supply, and the 
remainder of the Navy Estimates were voted. 

The Railway Companies’ Meetings Bill was read a second 
time, and the House adjourned. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, Apri 6. 

The Duke of Aroyti gave notice that on Thursday week 
he should state the further intentions of the Government 
with regard to legislation for India. The re of the 
amendments in the Habitual Criminals Bill was then brought 
uP, and after some discussion and trifling alteration, was 
ultimately agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, Apnit 6. 

Captain ARCHDALL gave notice, amidst some cheers and 
laughter, that on the motion for the third reading of the 
Bill for the disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish 
Chureh, he would move that the Bill be extended to England 
and Scotland, 

Mr Graves, in moving the reduction of the inland rates of 
postage on printed matter to a halfpenny for two ounces, and 
on rede to the same amount, contrasted the com- 
paratively high rates of this country with the low rates 
prevailing in France, Belgium, and the United States. He 
denied that this reform would entail any loss of revenue, and 
dwelt on the necessity of a revision, in order to still further 
develope cheap literature. 

Mr Muwnpg.La, in seconding the motion, remarked that 
foreign nations stood in a much more favourable position 
with respect to this question than we did. For instance, it 
was much cheaper to post circulars from* Palermo to Aber- 
deen than to post them from that House to the Strand. 

Mr Macriz’s only objection to the motion was that it did 
not go far enough, while 

Lord Hartiyeton objected to the motion on the ground 
that if it were passed it would interfere with the financial 
arrangements of the year. 

Mr Howr concurred in the motion, but trusted that Mr 
Graves would not divide the House. 

Mr Graves, however, declined to withdraw his motion. 

The Cuancettor of the Excnrquer thought that time 
should be given for inquiry, and remarking that he had not 
three hundred thousand pounds to give the honourable 
gentleman, moved the previous question. 

r a few words from Mr C. Buxtoy, Mr Brop- 
RICK, and Mr GLapsTonB, the House divided, and decided 
by_a majority of 167ythai the question should not be put. 

Mr Heaptax called attention to the imperfect accommo- 
dation for members in the House of Commons, and moved 
that the House recommend for the adoption of the Govern- 
ment the recommendations of the select committee of 1868. 

Mr Wuutam Cowper seconded the motion. 

Colonel French, Lord John Manners, Mr Tite, and Mr 
Beresford Hope having expressed their views, 

Lord Bury moved an amendment that the matter should 
be simply referred to the Government. Mr Hardy, Lord 
Eleho, Mr Vernon Hareourt, Mr Dodson, Mr Layard, Mr 
Walter, and Mr Gladstone also addressed the House. 

Mr Heapiam ultimately withdrew hig motion. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Aprit 7. 
: Mr McManon moved the second reading of the Poor-Law 
(Ireland) Amendment Bill, and explained that it was a 
copy of the measure introduced by the present Solicitor- 


General for Treland, with an alteration of the 
it was proposed that it should come into operation. The 
object of the Bill is to extend to Ireland the principle of 
union chargeability in operation in England, 

After some remarks from Mr Grecory and Sir M. H. 
Beacu in opposition to the measure, and a few observations 
from Mr Touke and Lord C. Hamixroy, the debate was 
adjourned. A ; 
he Life Insurance Companies Bill was read a second 
time, and the Salmon Fisheries (Ireland) Bill and the Rail- 
way Companies Meetings Bill were respectively read a third 


time and . 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Apnir 8, 


The House having resolved itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means, the Cuancetor of the Excurquar proceeded to’ 
make his financial statement. After alluding to the falling- | 
off in most of the sources of Revenue, and to the saving 
effected in the estimates by the present Government, the 
right hon. gentleman referred to the Dog Tax which had 
recently been so productive. He then proceeded to state| 
that the Government proposed to convert the Assessed Taxes 
into a kind of license, to be collected by the Excise ; and to 
make the whole year’s income-tax payable at the beginning 
of the year, This would result in a windfall of 3,350,000/., 
and would enable the Government to reduce the income-tax 
1d. in the pound, and to repeal the duty of 1s. per quarter 
on foreign corn, Looking at the Fire Insurance Duty asa 
tax on prudence, it was proposed to abolish it from Michael- 
nias next. The tax on Hair-powder the right hon. gentleman 
also proposed to abolish as well as Tea Licenses, but that on 
Armorial bearings to be increased. After mentioning some 
changes contemplated in the taxes on locomotion, the right 
hon. gentleman then gave a statement as to the result of the 





seat by moving the usual formal vote. 


Helos of the Uteck, 


Home Notes. 

The Preston strike still continues. The operatives are 
willing to accept a reduction of 5 per cent., but they stand 
out against what is called the Blackburn wheel dividend, 
which would reduce their earnings by 34 per cent. more, 
About 3,000 hands are now out of work. Many of the men 
are already emigrating to America. , 

An inquest was held at Lyons on Monday, and the jury 
found that Lord Cloncurry came by his death by falling out 
of a window. He had been under close restraint for some 
time. 

The High Sheriff has fixed Monday, the 19th of April, at 
eight o'clock, for the execution of the culprit William Sheward, 
who was convicted of the murder of his wife eighteen years 
ago, at Norwich, under the extraordinary circumstances that 
have been laid before the public. 

It is considered extremely probable that Mr John Lothrop 
Motley will be the American Minister to England 

Captain M‘Donald, one of the candidates for Queen’s 
County, committed suicide on Monday last in Kingstown, by 
cutting his throat. 

Mr Edward Hughes, late chief accountant in the employ- 
ment of the Metropolitan Board of Works, was tried on 
Tuesday last on a charge of embezzling two sums of money, 
amounting respectively to 6667. and 1127. The jury returned 
a verdict of not guilty ; and he was set at liberty. _ 

The annual general meeting of the shareholders in the 
Great Central Gas Company, of which Mr Higgs, of Ted- 
dington, was a confidential officer, is fixed to be held on the 
30th inst., when a report from the directors on the present 
state of affairs will be presented. 

On Wednesday last, at the Leeds Assizes, Mr Trumble, 
paper-stainer, of Leeds, was awarded 3,000/. as compensa- 
tion for injuries received in the accident on the Midland Rail- 
way, in the Leeds station, on the 16th of April, 1868. 

The legal charges in the St Alban’a ritual case have been 
agreed upon between the proctors on both sides at 4,3281., 
and a sum has been accepted and paid at 1,500/. in full satis- 
faction of the expenses of the promoter. 











e. 

The Oficial Journal of Maviay says: “ The current 
rumours about the resignation of the Minister of Finance are 
entirely withont foundation.” 

The Ltendard of Monday evening denies that an exchange 
of telegrams, relative to the demolition of the Luxemburg 
fortifications, has taken place between the Cabinets of Paris 
and Berlin. The same journal also denies the existence of 
a Franco-Italian treaty of alliance. ; 

A denial is given to the assertion of the Corriere Jtaliano 
that the Marquis de Banneville, French Ambassador at 
Rome, has advised the Pope to submit to the (Ecumenical; 
ae the question of the relations to be adopted towards 

taly. ‘ 
The Government journals of Tuesday evening publish 
semi-official contradictions of the rumours which have been 
current of a growing reserve in the relations between the 
French and Prussian Governments. , : 

In Tuesday’s sitting of the Legislative Body ihe discussion 
upon the Budget was resumed. M. Garnier Pagés delivered 
a speech counselling disarmament. In reply, M. Magne, 
the Minister of Finance, described M. Garnier Pages’ pro- 
posals as a philosophical dream. He declared that the 
financial situation bad sensibly improved, and said that the 
amendments brought forward by the Opposition would take 
away 498,000,000f. from the revenue. Magne added : 
“The Emperor had wished to reduce the taxes, but the 
necessity of placing the finances in a favourable condition 

revailed, ont arrested the generous impulses of his heart. 

here are two kinds of popularity—taat which is sought to 
be obtained by illusory promises, and that which is founded 
on reason. The Emperor aims only at the latter.” This 
speech was greatly cheered, and the general discussion on 
the Budget was then brought to a close. 


poraine, was sentenced. on Wednesday toa fine of 600f. for 
having discussed the Constitution in an article published in 


per. 





changes, which would absorb 2,940,000, and leave a surplus | 
of 442,0007. The right hon. gentleman then resumed his 


Viscount de Calonne, chief editor of the Revue Contemn-|g 
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day on whichof the non-acceptance by Dom Fernando of the candidature 


for the throne of Spain, it is likely that Marshal Serrano and 
Admiral Topete will resign office, and the formation of a 
Directory is said to be in course of preparation in Madrid.” 


Austria. 
The New Free Press of Thursday says :—“ It is asserted 
on reliable authority that King Victor Emmanuel 
to General Moering, the Austrian envoy extraordinary, his 
desire to pay a visit to the Imperial Court. Rumour adds 
that the Emperor Francis Joseph would probably return 
this visit during the coming summer.” 


Denmark. 

It is understood that Herr von Raasloff, the Minister of 
War, is now on his way back from Washington, but whether 
his negotiations for the sale of the Danish West Indian 
Islands to the United States have come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion has not yet transpired. 

Spain. 

An ordinance of Senor Figuerola authorises the introduo- 
tion of Bibles and other Protestant books printed in foreign 
languages. 

On Tuesday the Cortes commenced the debate upon the 
draft of the Constitution. Senor Sanchez Ruano spoke 
against several of its proposed provisions as being reactionary. 

The Portuguese Mintster in Madrid has received a tele- 
gram, ordering him to inform the Spanish Government that 
Dom Fernando categorically refuses the offer of the Spanish 
Crown. 

The papers of Wednesday confirm the arrival of a despatch 
from Lisbon announcing officially the definitive refusal of the 
Spanish Crown by the ex-King Ferdinand of Portugal, and 
the uselessness therefore of sending a mission t> Lisbon. 

In Wednesday’s sitting of the Constituent Cortes Senor 
Sagasta officially confirmed the refusal of Dom Fernando to 
accept the throne of Spain. The House resumed the debate 
upon the draft of the Constitution, and Senor Castelar 
delivered a speech condemning it. In the course of the week 
Senor Figuerola will present the Budget for 1869, which will 
include proposals for a reform of the Custom tariffs. 

It is asserted that Carlist bands have crossed the frontier 
and entered Spanish territory. 

Turkey. 

The Sultan went in great state to the Mosque of St Sophia 
on the 2od inst. Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales witnessed the procession from the Sultan's 
kiosk. Their Royal Highnesses subsequently received a de- 
putation of all classes of British residents in Constantinople, 
who presented an address. The Prince thanked the deputa- 
tion on behalf of the Queen, the Princess, and himeelf, 
expressing the great pleasure he felt at being able to share 
with the © noses on this occasion of his second visit the 
unbounded hospitalities of the Sultan, the Queen’s firm ally 
and friend. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
received visits from the diplomatic or on Saturday. They 
afterwards visited the Old Seraglio, the mosques, and the 
Seraskerat. On Sunday the Prince and Privcess attended 
Divine service at the chapel of the British Embassy, lunched 
at the Embassy, and afterwards paid a visit to the English 
cemetery at Scutari. 

On Monday their Royal Highnesses visited the bazaars 
and other curious sights of Stamboul, The gala ball at the 
British Embassy on Tuesday night, in honour of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, was a splendid success. The Sultan, 
the Ministers of State, the Diplomatic Body, and the dite of 
the society of Constantinople were present. 


Egypt, . 
A timely discovery was made on the night of the 2nd inst, 
of an attempt. to assassinate the Viceroy, An explosive 
machine, with a powder train leading to the door, and 
attached by a tube to the gas-pipe, was found under the seat 
of the viceregal box in the theatre at Cairo. The Vice 
was apprised of the projected attempt on his life, and stay 
away. The perpetrators are unknown, but several persons 
have been arrested on suspicion. His Highness has received 
the congratulations of the Foreign Ministers and Esyptian 
functionaries on his escape. 
ca, 


Congress is announced to adjourn to-day. 

The appointment of General Longstreet as Collector of 
Customs at New Orleans has been confirmed by the Senate. 
The Bill modifying the Tenure of Office Act has been 
signed by the President,and is now law. 
The Republicans have carried the elections in Connecticut 
by a majority of 600. Marshal Jewell has been elected 
Governor of the State. One member of Congress has been 
gained by the Republicans. , 
The Indian trouble in Alaska continues, and General Davis 
has ordered a gunboat to punish a tribe of hostile Indians for 
murders and robberies, by destroying their village on tho 
coast, unless they surrender the offenders. 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE, 


Panis, April 8 (Evening).—The rumour of intended modi- 
fications in the Ministry and Constitution mentioned by the 
Siecle are semi-officially denied. ; 

It is asserted that the negotiations with Belgium on the 
railway question will be brought to a successful conclusion 
without there being any necessity for a mixed Commission, 
Brusseis, April 8 (Evening).—The Ministerial journal, 
Echo du Parlement, of this evening, contains the following : 
“ We cannot admit that France has a right to make the rati- 
fication of the contracts with the Eastern Railway y 
an essential element in the solution of the pending questions. 
We are fully confident that the negotiations will terminate 
in a result which, while strengthening the relations between 
the two countries, will respect in the most absolute manner’ 
the honour and interests of Belgium.” 

Maprtp, April 8 (Evening).—{n to-day’s sitting the Cortes 
took into, consideration a proposition of Senor Orense to 
rant the suffrage to all citizens after their twentieth year. 
The debate upon the Constitution was continued without 
any notable incident occurring. 

inforcements of troops have been sent to the frontier by 
way of precaution against a Carlist movement, 
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MONETARY REVIEW. 


The markets for Public Securities have exhibited no im 
portant fluctuations this week. Consols, which opened dul 
on Monday, became firmer towards the middle of the week, 
owing tothe investments of dividends b al eve 
Thursday Consols, the New Threes, and uced, showed a 
rise of }, inan improving market. Foreign Securities have 
been inactive, while in the Railway market the tone 
is firmer on account of the better traffic returns, Con- 
sols are now 93} to for money, and 93g for 
the 6th of May; the ree per Cents. Reduced and 
New Three per Cents. 91 to 92; Bank Stock, 238 to 
India Ten-and- 





240; Exchequer Bills, par to 5s. prem. ; 
a-Half ya 210 to 212; the Five, 112% to 113} ; the 
Four, 1 ; the Bonds, 5s. to 15s. prem. ; and the 


to 

Debentures, 1038 bo 1044. ; 

Foreign Securities show no important changes. Brazi- 
lian of 1865, are 80 to 4 ; Chilian of 1867, 95 to 4; Egyptian 
of 1864, 86 to },ex div. ; ditto of 1868, 763 to 77 ; Italian 
of 1861, 55} to 4; ditto of 1868, 83} to 84}; Mexi- 
can," 14g to 154; Peruvian of 1865, 79 to 2; Russian 
of 1866, 90} to 914 ex div.; Nicolai, 66 to 4; Orel, 82 to 

; Moscow, 79 to }; ditto Charkof, 77 to} ; ditto Char- 
cow, 77 to 4; Spanish of 1867, 314 to}; Turkish of 1858, 
63} to 64; ditto of 1862, 67} tog; and ditto of 1865, 41 

to 


: United [States Five-Twenty Bonds have improved § per 
cent., viz.,to 834 to 3; Erie Railway Shares are 24 to 4; 
Illinois Central, 964 to 97; Atlantic and Great Western 
Debentures 31 # to 32}. 

In the Railway Share Market, Great Western are at 
49} to 49} ; Great Eastern. 37} to 373; South-Eastern, 75} 
to 76 ; Metropolitan, 102 to 102}; Caledonian, 80 to 80}; 
London, Chatham and Dover, 16} to 163 ; North-Western, 
115} to 1153; Midland, 116} to 117 ; South-Western, 87 to 
89 ; and Brighton, 48 to 48}. 

Bank Shares are without movement. City are 12 to }; 
Imperial, 16} to}; London and County, 51} to 52}; Lon- 
don Joint Stock, 33} to #; London and Westminster, 
“— 3; Union of London, 36} to j. 

iscellaneous Securities are dull. National Discount are 
at 11} to 113; Hudson’s Bay, 12§ to 12§; Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintenance, 163 to 17 ; and Anglo-American 
ae 22% to 228. 

At the meeting on Wednesday of the Pheenix Gas Light 
and Coke Company, the net profit on the half-year’s 
trading was stated at 36,0477. A dividend at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum was declared on the 20/. shares, 74 on 
the new stock, and 5 on the capitalised stock. 

The seventh drawing of bonds of the Viceroy of Egypt’s 
Seven per Cent. —— Loan is to take place at the office 
of the Anglo- tian Banking Company on the 23rd inst. 

At the annual meeting of the London and Lancashire Life 
Assurance Companies, the new premiums for the year were 
reported at 6,070/, 5s.4d. After payment of reassurances, 
commissions, and all expenses, 5 per cent. was paid to the 
par aie the sum of 10,0002, added to the accumulation 
und, 


The second ordinary general meeting of the Paraguassu 
oa Tramroad Company (Limited), will be held on the 
29th inst. 

Bates pe pegs has arrived from Port Phillip, with 47,5001. 

t the mete a pe annual meeting of the British 

. Empire Mutual Life Assurance Company, held on Tuesday, 
the report, which was unanimously adopted, stated that 


during the ending 3lst December last 897 proposals 
were Boca age \ v 


1 | Tuesday, a dividend of 12. 


On | Pe 





Bank of British South Africa will be held at the office of the 
company, 10 Clement’s lane, Lombard street, on the 23rd 
inst. 

At the meeting of the Union Steamship Company on 

r share was declared. 

The directors of the Ionian Bank have made a call of 52. 
r share upon the new shares, payable on the 18th of May. 
The fourth ordinary general meetin of the Animal Char- 
coal Company Limited) will be held on the 28th instant 
when a dividend will be declared. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC. ; 

The Midland Railway traffic return shows this week an 
increase of 2,117/. over last year ; the Metropolitan an in- 
crease of 3,078/.; the South Eastern an increase of 3,5072.; 
the Brighton an increase of 2,487/.; the London and North 
Western an increase of 594/.; the Great Northern, an increase 
of 8281.; the Great Eastern, an increase of 701/.; the Great 
Western, an increase of 2.721/.; and the London and South 
Wertern, an increase of 1,263/. All these returns are for 
Easter week, as coripared with an ordinary week last year. 








* There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books no less than in the 
faces of men, by which ace ul cheeever willas well know what to expect 
from the one as the other.’’—Butler. 





Hisrory.—‘ Annals of Our Time.’ By J. Irving. Macmillan. 
—‘The Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin.’ By J. 
H. Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. ngmans.—' Prince Charles and 
the Spanish Marriage.’ By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. In Two 
Volumes. Hurst and Blackett.—‘The House of Austria.’ By 
A. W. Ward, M.A. Macmillan.—‘ History of European Morals.’ 
By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Longmans.—‘ Chronicles and Memo- 
rials of Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages.’ 
Edited by E. A. Bond. Volume III. Longmans. 

Brocraruy.—‘ The Life of Edmund Kean.’ . te W. Haw- 
kins. In Two Volumes. Tinsley Brothers.—‘The Life and 
Writings of Joseph Mazzini.’ Volume V. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
—‘Life and Letters of Edward Gibbon.’ Alex. Murray.—*‘ Pio- 
neers of Civilisation.’ By the Author of ‘Great Inventors,’ &c. 
James Hogg.—' Select Writings of the late C. Maclaren.’ Edited 
by R. Cox and J. Nicol. Edmonston and Douglas. 

Travers.— Our Life in Japan.’ By R. M. Jephson and E. P. 
Elmhurst, 9th Regiment. Chapman and Hall.—‘ The Byways of 
Europe.’ By Bayard Taylor. In Two Volumes. Sampson 
Low.—‘ Reminiscences of Athens and the Morea.’ By the late 
Earl of Carnarvon. John Murray.—‘The Ruined Cities of Zulu 
Land.” In Two Volumes. By H. M. Walmsley, Col. Ottoman 
Imperial Army. Chapman and Hall.—‘The Grand Pacha’s 
to on the Nile. By Emeline Lott. In Two Volumes. T. C, 

ewby. 

Portrr.—‘ Twilight Hours.’ By Sarah Williams, With Me- 
moir by E. H. Plumtre,M.A. Strahan and Co.—‘Shakespeare.’ 
Clarendon Press Series. Richard I1.—‘ Judith,’ and other Poems. 
By John Askham. F, Warne and Co.—'Short Poems.’ By 

illiam Griffiths, M.A Provost and Co—*The Vision of 
Socrates,’ &c. By Charles W. Chapman. Provost and Co.— 
‘Bardrick; or the King of the Teign.’ By E. Potts. Provost 
and Co.—‘ Hans Brietmann’s Christmas and other Ballads.’ By 
Charles G. Leland. Trubner and Co.—Complete Poetical 
Works of Thos. Moore.’ Longmans.—' Inodia,’ and other Poems, 
By James Burnley. Longmans.—‘ Hans Brietmann as a Politi- 
cian.” By C. G. Leland. Trubner.— Salts and Senna: a Ca- 
thartic in Seven Doses.’ Wm. Freeman.— Dione,’ and other 
Poems. Prevost and Co,— Ballad History of England.’ By W. 
C. Bennett. Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 

Fiction.—‘ Hester's History.’ In Two Volumes. Chapman 
and Hall.—‘ The Bright To-morrow.’ By Wallace Harding. In 
Three Volumes. T. C. Newby.—‘ Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice.’ By 
Mrs Duffus Hardy. Hurst and Blackett.—‘ The Girls of Fever- 
sham.’ In Three Volumes. By Florence Marryat. R. Bentley. 
—‘Mrs Brown’s Visits to Paris.’ By Arthur am 

In Three 


Smith, Elder, "and Co.—‘ Robin Gray.’ In Three Volumes. By 
Charles Gibbon. Blackie and Son.— The Lily of eg By 
Edith Milner. Macmillan.--' Harry Egerton.’ By G. L. Totten- 
ham. In Three Volumes. Chapman and Hall.—‘ Christian 
Osborne’s Friends.’ By Mrs H. M. Davidson. W. P. Nimmo, 
Edinburgh.—‘ Maud Clifford.” By the Author of ‘ Ashton 
Morton’ T. C, Newby. 

Sciznce anp Anrt.—‘ Molecular and Microscopical Science.’ 
By Mrs Somerville. John Murray.—‘ Chefs-d’ceuvre of Industrial 
Art.’ By Philippe Burty. ited by W. Chaffers, F.S.A. 
Chapman and Hall‘ An Introduction to Scientific Chemistry.’ 
By F.S. Barff, M.A. Groombridge and Sons,—‘t The Origin of 
the Seasons.’ By S. Mossman. . Blackwood.— A vias f of 
Chemical Theory.’ By A. D. Wurtz. Translated and Edited by 
Henry Watts, B.A, &c. Macmillan.—‘The Testimony of the 
Rocks.’ By Hugh Miller. ‘Thirty-sixth Thousand. W. P. 
Nimmo. 

Crassics.— Horace.’ By King and Munro. Bell and eee 
—‘The Agricola and Germania of Tacitus.’ By A. J. Church, 
M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Macmillan. 

Scaoot Booxs.—‘ English and French and French and English 
Idioms.’ By Prosper Belin, Professor. Longmans. 


Cuitpren’s Booxs.—‘Fairy Tales.’ By H. W. Dulcken, 
Ph.D. Ward, Lock, and Tyler.—‘A First Reading Book.’ By 
Marie Eichens. Clarendon Press.—‘ The Swiss Family Robinson.° 
By Mary Godolphin. Routledge.—' Evenings at By 

ary Godolphin. Routledge. 


Rewicious anp ControversiaL.—‘ The Gospel and Modern 
Life.’ Sixteen Sermons. By the Rev. J. Lieoden Davies, M.A, 
Macmillan and Co.—‘ The Congregational Psalmist.’ By Rev. 
i Allon. Hodder and Stoughton.—‘ The Son of Man.’ By 
Frank Coulin, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton.—‘ Arthur’s Seat, or 
the Church of the Banned.’ A Story. By John Hamilton, M.A. 
Macmillan.—‘ Religious Republics.’ "Bix Essays on Congregation- 
alism. Longmans. ‘If the Gospel Narratives are Mythical, 
what then?’ Edmonston and Douglas.—‘ The Victorious Life.’ 
By H. 8. Edwards, B.A. Smith, Elder, and Co.—‘ A Confutation 
of the Diabolarchy.’ An Extract from “ Three More Letters” 
to the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. By the Rev. John Oxlee, 
Rector of Molesworth, Hunts. Thomas Scott, Mount Pleasant, 
Ramsgate.—‘ Genesis Critically Analysed and Continuously Ar- 
ranged.’ With Introductory Remarks. By Edward Vansittart 
Neale. Thomas Scott, Mount Pleasant, Ramsgate. 


Pampuxets.—‘Our Foreign Relations.’ Wm. Blackwood.— 
‘Problem for Trisecting an Angle and Doubling the Cube.’ 
Geometrically. By Sampson Sandys. C. Westerton.—‘ Obser- 
vations on National Education.’ By Neil Arnott, M.D., F.R.S. 
Longmans.—‘ Representation of Minorities.—‘On Education, 
with Practical Hints..—‘The People’s Catechism of Political 
Economy.’ Effingham Wilson. 


MiscELLanrEovus.—' Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judi- 
cial Bench.’ Dean and Son.—‘ Cobbett’s Legacy to Parsons. 
Six Letters. By William Cobbett, M.P. for Oldham. Charles 
Griffiths and Co.—‘The Book of Ready-made Speeches.’ By 
Charles Hindley. G. Routledge.—‘ Studies on Thackeray.’ By 
James Hannay. G. Routledge.—‘ Analysis of the Phenomena of 
the Human Mind.’ By James Mill. In Two Volumes. Long- 
mans. 


ome.’ 


MUSIC REOEIVED. 


From Cnaprgeri anv Co.—‘ La Retraite.’ Fantaisie Militaire, 
by T. O’Kelly.— Lucrezia Borgia,’ by Brinley Richards — 
‘Lochaber,’ by W. Kuhe. —‘ Schubert’s Valses Allemandes 
Op. 33), by Charles Hallé.—‘ Schubert’s Adagio and Rondo’ 
Op. 145), by Charles Hallé. —‘Schubert’s Valses Nobles,’ 
Op. 77), by Charles Hallé.—‘Feuilles Volantes.’ Books 1, 2, 
and 3, by Heller. 

From Czerny, 81 Regent Street.—‘Canto del Ruscelletto.’ 
For Piano, by D. Brocca.—‘ La Estrella del Sud.’ Caprice 
pour Piano, by Eduardo Ocou.—‘ The Journeyman’s Song” 
(Handwerksburschenlied), by T. Schulz-Weida.—‘The Legend 
of the Rose.’ Song. By Du Terreaux and C. Levey. 

From Horwoop anp Crew.—‘ Never push a Man when 























which 739 were accepted, assuring the sum| Bentley.—‘ Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. he’s going down the Hill,’ by H. Linsa—‘ Fizz Galop,’ b 
of 234,7151., and yielding 6,556. 3s. 9d. in new premiums. Walaa. Sampson Low.——* Erick Thorburn. In Three Volumes. Tinney.—"The Dew. was oD the Rosebud,’ by Ernest SpA 
The eleventh ordinary general meeting of the Standard| Hurst and Blackett—‘ Within an Ace.’ By Mrs C. Jenkin. | ‘Bond Street,’ for April. 
TRE ROYAL, DRURY RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall- OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 


LANE.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr F. B, 
CHATTERTON 

Great combinations of attractions. Last Five 

Nights of the present entertainments. 
Monday Tuesday, and Wednesday, her Majes- 
we servants will a new romantic Drama, in 
ree Acts and a Prologue, entithd THE MAN OF 
TWO LIVES, founded on Victor Hugo's celebrated 
novel, ‘ Les Miserables,’ adapted by Bayle Bernard, 
adapter of “Faust.” Principal character by Mr 
Charles Dillon, supported by the entire strength of 
the nr a To conclude with the Pantomime 
of PUSS IN BOOTS, terminating with the Grand 
Transformation Scene. 

On Thursday next, April 15, Friday and Saturday, 
April 16 and 17, by Special Desire, Shakespeare's 
Tragedy of HAMLET. Hamlet, Mr F.C King. 

Stage Manager, Mr Edward Stirling. Musical 
Director, Mr W. C. Levy. Doors open at half-past 
ry cemnenaiane at seven, Box-office open from 10 till 

y: 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


mA. Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr BENJAMIN 
WEBSTER; Direetress, Mrs ALFRED MELLON. 

Re-appearance of Mr Fechter in an Original 
Drama, with New and Splendid Scenery, Dresses, 
and Appointments, entitled BLACK AND WHITE, 
written by Mr Wilkie Collins and Mr Charles 





Fechter. 
On Monday and during the Week, at Seven, 
DID YOU EVER SEND YOUR WIFE TO 


CAMBERWELL. Mr G. Belmore. At a Quarter 
to Eight, BLACK AND WHITE. Mr Fechter, 
oupponted by Miss Carlotta Leclereq, Mr Arthur 
Stirling, Mr G. Belmore, Mr Atkins (of the Theatre 
a tympic), Mr R. Phillips, Mr Stuart; Mrs 
wi WHITEBAIT AT GRERN Vict. ‘Mr Atkine 
and Mrs Leigh Murray. — 


Ly OLborn THEATRE ROYAL. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
BARRY SULLIVAN, 
THIS ELEGANT THEATRE 
WILL. RE-OPEN 
ON SATURDAY, ist OF MAY, 
For the performance of the highest class of 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 








mall.—The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES, the contributions of Artists 
of the French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, 1s, Catalogue, 6d, 


OLMAN HUNTS GREAT 


PICTURE, “The FINDING of the 
SAVIOUR in the TEMPLE,” about to be finally 
withdrawn from public exhibition, is now on View, for 
a very limited period, at the Gallery of Messrs Gam- 
bart and Co, 1 King street, St James's square. 
Admission, One Shilling. Hours, 10 to 5, 


E LAWRENCE GALLERY, 168 


New Bond Street, W., the collected Paintings, 
Water-Colour Drawings, Sketches, &c., of the late 
George H. Thomas, kindly lent by HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Pe others, IS NOW OPEN, from 10 to 6. Adm's- 
sion, 1s. 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY.— 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—PRO- 
FESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will give a COURSE 
of LECTURES on GEOLOGY, aving especial 
reference to the application of the Science to ENGI- 
NEERING, MINING, ARCHITECTURE, and 
AGRICULTURE. The Lectures will commence on 
Friday, April 9th, at 9 a.m. They will be continued 
on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday at the 
same hour, Fee, 14. 11s. 6d. fessor Tennant ac- 
companies his Students to the Public Museums and 
to places ef Geological interest in the ons. He 
also gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in Minera- 
logy and Geology at his Residence, 149 Strand, W.C 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but 
certain remedy for Indigestion. They act as & 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their 
operation; safe under any circumstances; and thou- 
sands of persons can now bear testimony to the bene- 
fits to be derived from their use. 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 1 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, 
in e town in the ki 
PILLS” | ae ony to ask for “ nonron'’s 
an to the 
. lh persuaded to purchase 














Np eee pent g A CONVICTION.—No 
80 

It has been established 
te that Holloway’s Pills, which cost but 
a trifle, will successfully wrestle with and overcome 
d In all the many forms in which dyspepsia 
tion presents iteelf it may be thoroughly 
by these purifying and ge 


investment of money can 
which ensures good health. 
beyond 


or indi 
remov 
assisted by a diet which must 
and moderate in quantity. 


tion, yields to this effic 
annoying collection of phle, 


bal:amic and siren 


Sold by all Medicine 


atly aperitive pills, 


Lon 
sulting from defective capes or imperfect assimila- 
nt treatment; and nausea, 
disagreeable tastes in the mouth, headache, and the 
, which plagues the 
dyspeptic in the morning, will be banished by these 
ening pills, 
endors throughout the 


Ty NIVERSITY, COLLEGE 


LONDON. 
TUESDAY EVENING LECTURES. 

The Fourth Lecture of the Series will be delivered 
on April 18th, at 8.30, by the Rev. J. E. THOROLD 
ROGERS, M.A. Subject: “Sir Robert Walpole.” 

The subsequent Lectures will be as follows : 

Fifth Lecture, May 11, by Professor T. H. KEY, 
F.R.S. Subject: “Some Leading Principles in 
Et mology. 

Bixth ure, June 8, by MICHAEL FOSTER, 
B.A., MD. Subject: ‘“ Organs and Functions; the 
Relations of Vital Work to Anatomical Machinery.” 

The Tickets will admit either ladies or gentlemen, 
and may be obtained at the Office of the College, 
2s. 6d. each. 

The proceeds will be paid over to the fund now 
being raised for erecting the South Wing of the 


rofitable as that 


simple in quality 
indisposition, re- 








World, and at Professor Holl *s Establish B.A., 
New Oxford Street, Londen, pr Lg satsiad Voc Seco te the Cstacd. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &. T)AINLESS and PRACTICAL 


AUTION to the 


/ SICKNESS, &c.—It is of the utmost im- 
portance to the sick that they should receive a genuine 
As there is no autho- 
rised CHLORODYNE but that havin 
Dr J. COLLIS BROWNE (the original and only dis- 
coverer), the Public are cautioned against accepting 
besides. All other compounds called 
CHLORODYNE, and represented as the “ Original,” 
or “ Balsam,” or “ Emulson,” or “ Liquor Chloro- 
dyne,” and so forth, are gross imitations and piracies 
CHLORODYNE, sain ch saeeaey gt tt 

as proved in Cha ° e 
Lord Chancellor’s Decision es io thy 1864. 
J.T. DAV 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


and unadulterated Medicine. 


anythi 


the only genuine, viz., 


Sole Manufacturer 


PUBLIC in DENTISTRY, by Mr B. L. MOSELEY, the 


Dentist, by Special Appointment, 312 Regent street, 
exactly opposite the Royal Polytechnic. Esta- 
blished 1820.—The System of Painless Dentistry 
originated by Mr B. Moseley, and now recog- 
nised by the medical faculty and the profession 
as one of the improvements of the age, can no- 
where be obtained in such perfect success as at his 
only residence, 312 Regent street. Advantages are: 
Perfect immunity from pain—no operations—stumps 
and decayed teeth rendered useful—loose teeth and 
tender gums protected. Qualities: They never 
change colour or decay—in fit unerring—ease and 
comfort unsurpassed—detection impossible—the facial 
anatomy faithfully studied and youthful appearance 
restored—mastication and articulation guaranteed. 
The *‘ Times’ of March 6 says: ** There is no decep- 


the name of 


NE’S 


PORT, 





Ri2ee and Liver Complaints, 


Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, 
Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Di 
uickl 
PTON’'S PILL O 
- They unite the recommendation of a 
mild operation with the most successful effect; and 
Womb y aperient is required nothing can be better 


shed and Dowels, are 
well-know edy, 
HEALTH. Ther mad, AeA 


ad 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. 
per box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


tion; so good an imitation becomes the next best 
thing to the original.” Teeth from 5s.; sets 5 to 30 
uineas. Consultations free.—Only address, 312 
gent street, exactly facing the Royal Polytechnic. 


EAKNESS—The finest TONIC 


is WATERS’ QUININE WINE: un- 
rivalled as a stomachic stimulant. Sold by grocers, 
oilmen, confectioners, &c., at 36s. per dozen. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 
Worcester House, 84 Eastcheap, E.C, 
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ALVIATI’S VENETIAN GLASS 

BEADS, CHANDELIERS, and 

MIRROR! sey VENICE and MURANO GLASS 

and MOSAIC COMPANY (Limited), 30 St James's 
street, S.W. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S CUR- 
LING FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s hair 
immediately it is applied. Sold at 3s, 6d.; sent free 











ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- 


IRONS, and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers 
of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to 
visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW ROOMS. 

, They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General 
Ironmongery as cannot be approached elsewhere 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or 
exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with 
Ormolu ornaments, 3. 3s. to 33/. 10s.; Bronzed Fen- 
ders, with standards, 7s. to 5/. 128.; Steel Fenders, 
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ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
EDWARD LONDON, 


GUN AND RIFLE MAKER. 
CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS. 
DOUBLEGRIP SNAP-ACTION BREECH- 
LOADERS. 

SELF HALF-COCKING BREECH-LOADERS. 
SINGLE BARREL BREECH-LOADERS. 


wt LACK’S SILYER ELECTRO- 

PLATE is a coating of pure Silver over 
Stack’s NickeL, a metal amalgamated, on Chemical 
Principles, almost to the purity and whiteness f 
Siiver, which renders it, as a basis for Electr 
Silvering, the best article that can be produced, 


while the fact of twent , i | : 
of its durability. y years’ wear is ample proot 


PRICE OF A SERVICER, "-waaniinganensutartie 
PLATED. 















































for fifty-four stamps. al, 38. to LiL; ditto, with rich Ormolu ornaments, RIFLES, MILITARY AND SPORTING. Wiest. Fue, ines, ~ . 
, ~stitieap* . from 32. 8s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, from 1/. 8s. to MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED Fiddle Pin’|Fiddie Pen Patter. Teuteres- 
PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 100/.; Fire-irons, from 3s, 3d. the set to 4l. 4s. The ies d 2D. ities niente 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL poe hg en ae other PATENT STOVES with epairs of every description, yr articles necessary ag me ‘ 10 7 , is . | “ . . a r 
; 4 iating hearth-plates. portsmen and Riflemen. 
hich 8 ily produced whiskers and thickens hair, * Dessert Forks} 1 0 0] 110 0] 112 0) 115 0 
30. o4.; ot be fifty-four stamps. ALEX. ROSS, ILLIAM S. BURTON, 51, LONDON WALL, LONDON. fable Speens) 1.19.0) 118.0) 2.4 0) £10 9 
243 High Holborn, London. Had of chemists. GENERAL FURNIGHING 1280 2- Ten Spoons. } 4 : S ° ‘ 3 8 i a . 
4 2Salt Spoons) 0 2 0/ 0 83 0] 0 40) 040 
; + MONGER, by appointment to H. R.H. the Prinee|/F. DIXON TAYLOR |imur 373i 3 
AIR DESTROYER.—248 High of Wales, sendsa CATALOGUE gratis and post- Solicit i . 0 6 Egg alo 09 0] Oo 12 ° o 11 ° 913 0 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPI- paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his ' $ attention to his LGravy Spun.) © 6 0] 0 7 6] 0 9 6{ 010 6 
LATORY removes, without effect to the skin, super- unrivalled stock of Greek Wines q from 16s. per doz. ‘os are 0 ? 6] 013 0] 015 0] O11 6 
fluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 3s, 6d. ; } Electro plate, and — Wines oe Me » fi or ; : : Z 7 ; ; . : : Me 4 
sent the same day as ordered by post for fifty-four , pritannia Metal ,10. Clocks and Cande- ne o" oo 198. 9 2Sauce Ides.) 0 5 6/070) 080/090 
stamp Goods labra . tog ag 9 18% 45 1 Sugar Sift, 0 3 0/ 049/040/050 
: 9. Dish Covers, Hot- | 1. Bath and Toilet poamecgee (recommended ) 9 80 ns \SugarTongs 0 26) 08 0/036) 040 
IMPLE REMOVER.—AIll diseases of ao ee. —— 4 B Bed Sherry 7 Z . ad ” bose ” 8 4 0 i ll 2 3 2 il 6 13 19 6 
the skin are improved by one dose of ALEX. 3 Stoves and Fenders, 12, Iron and Drass “| Sparkling Hock (very superior). . 3s. | Cruet F; 8s. 6d. ‘ ; 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove + Marble Chimney-| stead, | Sparkling Moselle (very uperixx) "ams," [ectinee,reainess das. ed. to 705.5 Ten, and Coffe 
redness, sallowness, &c. 2s. od., or post for forty F chon He 13. ye —_ ~ | Hock (still) > a aw 4 » 248. vs of Four; Cake Baskets, 25s. to 50S. ; and every 
stamps.— ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. © Caen onde, 14, Neds eas Clion ws apie i i equ 1 Article for the Table, as in Silver. 
‘ 7. Tea Trays, Furniture, + U. Q. payable at General Post Office. Cross RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 
ORNS CURED in ONE DAY by g' Urns cal Kettles, 15. Turnery Goods, &c. Cheques, Linden and County. Terms Cash. (Opposite Somerset House). 
using ALEX. ROSS’S CHIROPO. This 9 Table Cutlery, 16. Kitchen Utensils, &. 


reparation gradually dissolves the corn in a few 

on removing the very root. 4s.; sent for sixty 
stamps. 248 High Holborn, London. Skin Pills, 
2s. 9d. 











PICKLES, SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the 
celebrated Receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, 
Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably dis- 
tinguished by their name, are compelled to caution 
the public against the inferior preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers 
having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles 
are respectfully informed that they cau be had direct 
from the Manufacturers at their Foreign Warehouse, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE— 


CAUTION.—The admirers of this cele- 
brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe 
that each bottle bears the well-known label, signed 
“ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by 
perpetual injunction in Chancery of the 9th of July, 
1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, 
Portman <n London, as sole proprietors of the 
receipt for Harvey’s Sauce, are compelled to give this 
caution, from the fact that their labels are closely 
imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and 
Oilmen. 


INDIGESTION REMOVED. 


MoRSOW’S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, 
AND GLOBULES, 


the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
edical profession for indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 23., with full 
directions, by 


THOMAS MORSON AND SON, 


$1, 33, anD 124 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
RUSSELL SQ., LONDON 
and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 


CAUTION.—SEE NAME ON EACH BOTTLE 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty years have 

















approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the, 


best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and 
INDIGESTION ; and as the best mild aperient for 
delicate constitutions, especially adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS” 
DINNEFORD AND 0OO.,, 
CHEMISTS, 


172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
and of all other Chemists throughout the world. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 








PURE 
SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 


Of the highest quality, manufactured by | 


Purveyors to the Queen } 


Proprietors of Captain White's Oriental Pickle, 


Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold Retail in all parts of the world, and Whole- 
sale at the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” | 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. ’ 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers & nae throughout the 
orld. 





HW LAZENBY and SON’S, 





With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, 
and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 
1 Newman yard, London. 


HEAL & SON, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


DEAL BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL & SOW 
Have always in stock from six to eight suites of 


DEAL BED-ROOM FURNITURE, each set apart 
in a separate room, and different in colour and style. 


196, 197,198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W 
HEAL & SON, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAL, W. 


FILMER'S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS 
FOR CENTRE of ROOMS, 


To form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great 
improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 


FILMER & SON, 
UPHOLSTERERS, 


31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS AND 
DECORATIONS. 


WEN and CU. invite attention 


to the French Enamel and Belgian Leather 
Papers, which obtained prizes at the Paris Exhibition, 
and for which they are Sole Agents. 
116 and 117 New Bond Street, London, W. 




















BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
B hernris- GILLOTT respectfully 


directs the attention of the Commercial Public 
and of all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which for Quatity of 
Mareagiat, Easy Action, and Great Dorapiirry 
will ensure universal preference. 

They can be obtained, Retail, of every dealer in 
the world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, 
Birmingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 3 
Gracechurch street, London. 


O SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU, 


MODERATOR LAMPS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 





executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 





PICKLES, 


SGs. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY. 36s, 


Manoracrony axp Suow Rooms.—Broad street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807, 





129 MaLpen roav, Lonpon, N.W., 
29th March, 1869. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 
R O. G. REJLANDER begs to 


acquaint his Friends and Customers, and 
their Friends, that, after the 7th APRIL next, he 
will continue his PHOTOGRAPHIC PROFES- 
SION at 1 ALBERT MANSIONS, VICTORIA 
STREET (opposite the Victoria Station), 8.W. 





Fit for a Gentleman's Table. 

BOTTLES INCLUDED & CARRIAGE PAID. 
Cases 2s. PER Doz, sxtaa (RETURNABLE). 
Post Orders on Chapel street, 8. W. 
HARLES WARD AND SON 

(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W. LONDON. 


6s. THE MAYFAIR sHERRY. 368, 


F. DIXON TAYLOR, 
72 MARK LANE, LONDON, E.¢. 





Patronised by her Majesty and their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


ICOLLS TRICHANOPHRON 


_ removes the scurf and all impurities from 
the skin, strengthens weak hair, prevents its turning 
grey, and by daily application restores grey hair to 
its original colour, imparting to it a beautiful, clean, 
glossy appearance. In bottles 2s. 6d. each. 


ICOLL'S GOLDEN TINCTURE, 


for giving a brilliant golden shade to hair of 
any coleur. In bottles 3s. 6d. each. 


ICOLL'S celebrated ‘ DEPILA- 


.- TORIES, for removing superflous hair in a 
few minutes. Sent carriage free on receipt of twenty 
stamps. 











Hair Restored and Baldness Prevented, by 


ICOLLS ELECTRIC HAIR 


REGENERATOR.—One application 
prevents the hair from falling off, and by its use the 
short weak hair on the head, apparently bald, com- 
mences to grow with a vigour and rapidity truly 
astonishing; its action on the hair through the 
medium of the skin, removes all scurf and dandriff, 
and in many cases causes grey hair to turn to the 
original colour, by removing obstructions at the root, 
causing the —— or pigment to flow into the 
interior of the hair. One trial is sufficient to convince 
the most sceptical of its efficacy. 
Prepared by NICOLL, Hair Cutter to H.R.H. the, 

Prince of Wales, No. 40 Glasshouse street, Regent's 
uadrant, London. Post Office orders pve at 
igo street, Regent street, to George Nicoll. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


Field’s “‘ United Service,” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 6d. 
each, Lasting fragrance guarauteed; order of your | 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C. and 
J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8, | 


FIELD'S PURE 
“SPERMACETI” SOAP 


8d. and 1s. per tablet, most delicately perfumed. 
This beautiful article combines the detergent 
properties of Soap, with the soothing and 
emollient action of Spermaceti ; it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See uame on each tablet and label. 


Wholesale—2s UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, &. © 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE 


POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics at eack 


meal, t ist digestion. 
P ead P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 


277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE 


WINE, 44. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 


977 OXFORD STRERT, LONDON. 
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PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 


277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





ee 





of AUSTRALIA. — For Relaxed Throat, 


in Bottles, 2s. . ; 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to | 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. | 


LD GOODS’ RE-SILVERED 


equal to New.—RICHARD and JOHN 
SLACK beg to call attention to their superior 
method of ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which pro- 
cess goods, however old, can be re-silvered equal to 
new.—Estimates given for re-plating. 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE- 


IRON WAREHOUSE is the MOST ECONO- 
MICAL, consistent with quality. 
Every New Design always on Show. 

Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 

Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s. 

Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s. 

Bed room Fire-irons, 3s. to 53, 9d. 

Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s. 

Improved Coal-boxes, 4s, 6d. to 30s. 

Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 188, 6d. to 85s, 

Tea Urns, best London make, 45s. to 95s. 

Iron Trays, Set of Three, 9s. 6d. to 30s, 

Papier Machié ditto, 30s, to 95s. 

Copper Tea-kettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s. 64. 


RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 
(Opposite Somerset House). 














C OD LIVER OIL, 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &c. 
C OD LIVER OIL 
FOR DEBILITY. 
OD LIVER OIL: 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians: 


Professor Taylor, M.D., &c. &e. 

Dr Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.8., &e. 

Dr Baan Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
c. &e 


* Just imported by 


KEATING and CO., 79 St Paul’s Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints 1s. 6d., pints 2s. 9d., quarts 
5e., five pints 11s. 


HEDGES AND BUTLER 
Solicit attention to their 
PURE ST JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 20s., 248., 80s., and 369. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60#., 728., 
848., 96s. 





GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s, and 30s. per dozen. 
Superior Golden Sherry, 36s. and 42s. 
Choice Sherry— Pale, wees or Brown, 48s,. 54s. 
and 60s. 


HOCK and MOSELLE, 
At 243., 308., 353., 428., 488., 602., and 84s. 
Port from first class Shippers, 30s., 368., 42s. 
Very Choice Old Port, 48s., 608., 728., S4s. 
CHAMPAGNE 
At 36s., 428., 488., and 60s. 
Hochheimer, Marcobronner, Budesheimer, Stein- 


berg, Liebfraumilch, 60s.; Johannisberger and Stein- 
berger, 724., 844., to 1208,; Braunberger, Grunphausen, 


and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 
fine old Back, Malixsey, Frontignac 
Ce ne old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, 

OUDAULTS PE PSINE otantia, Lochryms Christi, Imperial Tokay, and 


other rare Wines. 


ne, 663., 788.; 


choice Champ 
ermuth, Con- 


Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., 728., and 


#45, per dozen. 


Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 
On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, any 


HEDGES AND BUTLER. 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 30, KING’S ROAD, 
(Originally Established A.D. 1669.) 


I OZENGES of the RED GUM 4vantity will be forwarded immediately by 
4 

















URIATE of AMMONIA 
OZENGES.—In Bottles, 2s. Use'ul for 
Beanebliin by loosening the phlegm and preventing , 


bing. 
violent fite of sougii"é. W. SQUIRE, 


(Gazetted August Sth, 18837—December 31st, 1867) | 


QUEEN. 
211 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to | berlain’s Office, St 
THE ? | 


ANCER HOSPITAL (Free), 1851, 


BROMPTON, and 167 PICCADILLY, 8.W. 
Eighty beds, but only forty occupied for WANT 


of FUNDS. More than two 
Many seeking admission 


T w4 T.H Lord Cham- 
reasurer. Gecnge ¢ ee, Esq, 
Bankers,—Messrs Coutts and Co., Strand, 


By order, H, J. JUPP. 
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NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY 


THE EXAMINER AND LONDON 
WILLIAM TARN & CO., 


AND NEW KENT’ ROAD. 


SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE. 


Their Show Rooms are by far the largest in England, and contain a Choice STOCK 


of Drawing-room, Dini 


and styles. Brass and Iron Bedsteads in 


-room, Library, and Bedroom FURNITURE, in various woods 


t variety. Bedding, Pier Glasses, Carpets, 


Floor Cloths, Linoleams, Window Curtains in every material, Fringes, Cornices, Sheetings, 
Table Linen, Huckabacks, and General Household Drapery. 





RMY CONTRACTS— 


TENDERS will be received by the COM- 
MISSARIAT OFFICERS respectively in charge 
of the undermentioned Districts, until Twelve o’clock 
noon, on the dates hereinafter stated, for the 


SUPPLY of 

BREAD and MEAT 
for the use of Her Majesty’s troops, from 1st June 
to 80th November, 1869 : 


NORTH BRITISH. 
Commissariat office, 3 Hill street, Edinburgh. . 
Tenders to be received until noon on the 16th April. 


1. Aberdeen and Ballater | 6, Glasgow 

2. Ayr. . 7. Greenlaw. 

3. Dumbarton, Port Ma- | 8. Hamilton 
tilda, and Henny | 9. Inverness 

4. Edinburgh, Leith Fort, | 10. Perth, Dundee, and 
and Piershill Broughty Castle, 

5. Fort George 11. Stirling 

NORTHERN. 


Commissariat office, yp street, Hulme, Man- 
iter. 
Tenders to be received until noon on the 19th April. 





1, Ashton-under-Lyne | 14. Manchester and Sal- 
2. Birmingham ford 
3. Bradford 15. Newcast'e-on-Tyne 
4. Burnley 16, Northampton 
5. Bu 17. Paull’s Point, on the 
6. Carlisle Humber 
7. Chester 18, Preston 
8. Coventry 19. Seaham 
9. sate aren 20. pan a . 
10, Hartl ew Bat- | 21. n 
ro ; 22. Sunderland om 
11, Isle of Man 23, Tynemouth 
12, Leeds 44. Weedon 
13. Liverpool, Liscard, | 25. Whitehaven 
and Pere 26. York 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
Commissariat office, Grosvenor street, Jersey. 
Tenders to be received until noon on the 22uad April, 


1, Alderney | 2. Guernsey. 
3. Jersey. 


SOUTH WALES, 
Commissariat office, Pembroke Dock. 





CHATHAM. 

Commissariat office, the Barracks, Chatham. 
Tenders to be received until noon on the 5th May. 
1. Chatham—Flour (Two ‘* New Barracks,” 

ualities, and Rice Tilbury Fort, Coal 
our for dusting) House Point, and 

Live Cattle, an Shornmead 

Sheep, or Dead Meat | 3. Isle of Grain 
2. Gravesend, including | 4. Sheerness 

5. Slough Fort 


LONDON. 
Commissariat office, 109 Victoria street, London. 
Tenders to be received until noon on the 7th May. 
1, Chelsea Barracks, for Encampments on 





all the in the Heath and Knel- 
London gen ler Hall 
2. Guildford 5. Sandhurst 


3. Hampton Court 6, Waltham Abbey 
4. Hounslow, ineluding | 7. Windsor 


Forms of tender and conditions of contract may 
be obtained on application at the above offices, by 
letter addressed to the Senior Commissariat or 
of the disirict, or in person, between the hours of Ten 
and Four o’clock, and no tender will be entertained 
unless made upon the form so obtained. 

Tenders on the printed forms must be properly 
filled up and si , and no tender will be noticed 
unless delivered at the district office, under closed 
envelope, marked “Tender” on the outside, before 
Twelve o’clock noon. 


R. ROUTH, Deputy-Commissary-General. 


VERLAND TRUNKS | for 


INDIA.—Illustrated Price-lists of Overland 
Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be for- 
warded on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand, London. 


VERLAND ROUTE— 


Commonication by Steam with INDIA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &Ke., via EGYPT, 
from SOUTHAMPTON and MARSEILLES. 

The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passengers and 
receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 











P From Southam pto ules. 
Tenders to be received until noon on the 22nd April. ciprauran { Every Getarday vom — ie 
1. Brecon 5. Newport, Mon mouth jas viry at 2 p.m. 
2. Cardiff 6. Pembroke Dock ” e Sand 
3. Milford Haven 7. Penally ALEXSNDRIA * to eum 
4. Mumbles Island, near ADEN “ roy 
Swansea BOMBAY a 
SOUTH-WESTERN, BaADean 
Commissariat office, St Thomas street, Portsmouth.|cALcuTra | S8tday, April 3, | Sumlay, April 1), 
Tenders to be received until noon on the 24th April, PENANG Spm. And very | 7 am And covery 
SINGAPORE ernate§ Satur- allernate Sunday 
1. Chichester 9, Sandown Forts CHINA day thereafter, erealter. 
2. Dorchester 10. Southampton and) JAPAN 
. bas er a Ben ct a Peis gery 17, Sanday, avn 25, 
e + Weymouth an - p-m. And every a.m. every 
6. Littlehampton land tn fourth Saturday fourth Sunday 
6. Parkh and East | 12. Winchester T. thereafter. — 
Cowes 18, Yarmouth, Fort Vie-| Arrangements having been made with the British 
7. Portsmouth and Out toria, Cliff India Steam Navigation Company, P Cargo, 
Posts, deliverable at Warden Point, Gokd- 494 Parcels are now booked thro to any of the 
the Commissariat enhill, Freshwater, Ports touched at by that Company's Steamers. 
Store, Portsmouth Needles Point Bat- , For full og ars - freight. Beenee. and 
8. Puck tery, & Hatherwood imsurance, apply at the Company's Offices, 122 
- ld Leadenhall streak, London, or Oriental place, South- 
RN | ampton. 


WESTERN. 
Commissariat office, 20 East Emma place, Stonehouse, 


Plymouth. 


Tenders to be received until noon on the 26th April. 








1. Bristol and Horfield 6. Tregantle, and Scrals- 
2. Exeter and Topsham down Forts, Maker 
3. Falmouth, Pendennis, Barracks and 
ane dg te Heights, _Pickle- 

4. ou on com Poin d 

waowres Ca rahe 
5. Staddon Heights and 

Point 

EASTERN. 

Commissariat office, the Camp, Colchester. 
Tenders to be received until noon on the 28th April, 
1. Colchester 4. Ipswich 
2. Great ~” -mout?: 6. Languard Fort 
8. Harwich 6. Norwich 

SOUTH-EASTERN. 


Commissariat office, 4 Castle street, Dover. 
Tenders to be received until noon on the Ist May. 





1. Blatchington Battery, house, and Martell 
and M Tower Towers from Nos. 3 
No. 74 to 49 

2. Brighton, with Coast | &. Hythe, Forts Twiss, 
Forts from Newhaven Sutherland, Mon- 
to Shoreham crief, Dymchurch 

3. Canterbury Cavalry & Redoubt, and Mar- 
Infantry Barrac tello Towers from 

4. a an 1. eg Nos. 10 to 27 

estern ts,| 9 Rye and Batteries 
including Castlehill and Towers from 
Fort Nos. 28 to 38 
5. Dungeness and Bat- | 10. Shorneliffe Sand- 
e Castle = 
6. Eastbourne Redoubt ine Batte ge 
Lan le 7a and Martello Towers from 
(gm On B0.to73 u Tunbridoe 
f . Tun 
7 Hastings Battery- |'12. Walmer and Deal 
ei hve [wo WOOL 
i te WICH. 


flice, Royal 
ined bead, ee a rm Barracks, 
Tenders to be received until noon on the Srd May 
1. Maidstone’ 3. 
i‘ Shoeburyness 


‘ 4. Warle 
5. Woolwich, including Deptford, 





ORWICH UNION FIRE 
OFFICE. 


The full benefit of the reduction of duty to 1s, 6d. 
per cent. is given to Insurers effecting Policies with 
this Company, 

By this reduction and the bonus system of the 
Norwich Union, the cost of Insurance is reduced to 
a minimum amount, 

The Rates of Premium are in no case higher than 
those charged by the other principal Offices giving 
no Bonus to their Insurers. 

For Prospectuses apply at the Society's Offices, 50 
Fleet street, E.C.; and Surrey street, Norwich. 


NITED PORTS and GENERAL 


’ INSURANCE COMPANY, 17 and 18, Corn- 
hill.—MARINE DEPARIMENT.—The Company 
is prepared to RECEIVE PROPOSALS for IN- 
SURANCE of Goods, Freights, and other insurable 


interests. 
CHARLES ELLIS, Underwriter. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


|} INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, deli- 
cious, and very wholesome. Sold ia Bottles, 8s. 8d., 
at the retail houses io London; by the Agents in 
the principal towns in England; or wholesale at 8, 
Great Windmill Street, London, W. Observe the 
red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 








ST ea. Ais 


— 


ROYAL CLAN TARTAN WAREHOUSE, LONDON, 





LADIES’ fashionable TARTAN 


Patterns forwarded 
scoTT ADIB, 115 


DRESSES and SHAWLS, Scotch 


Tweeds, and Lindsey Woolseys of SCOTT ADIE’S 
Original Handloom Weaving, 


Are now on view, in the largest choice for the present season, and are well adapted for 
Spring Wear, Sea Voyages, and Continental Travelling ; 
Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS WATERPROOF INVERNESS CLOAKS 
for LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
MANUFACTURED OF PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS; 
Shooting and Fishing Tweeds in the Heather, Granite, Moss, Stone, and natural colours of 
the Wool, in Textures suited for all Seasons and Climates, 


to the Country free. 
REGENT STREET. 


Entrance at the CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 





DUNN AND 


HEWETT’S 


COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AND ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 





CARACCATINA: a Cocoa deprived of its Butter 
CONCENTRATED MEAT COCOA 


MAIZENA COCOA, for Family Use Dy 
DUNN'S ESSENCE of COFFEE * 


LICHEN ISLANDICUS, or ICELAND MOSS COCOA.. 


on ls. and 2s, per packet. 
‘t for invalids 4 9d., 1s 6d. and 3s, per packet, 
1s. 4d. per lb. 
ve a . ls. per Ib. 
. 1s. and 2s. per bottle. 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 





PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 
HURCH of ENGLAND 


ASSURANCE INSTITUTION, 9 and 10 
KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 


Assurances granted on the lives of the general 
ublic. 
: Very modetate Premiums and exceptionally high 
Bonuses. 
“Free” ASSURANCBS GRANTED WILICH CAN NEVER 
ENTIRGLY LAPSB through non-payment of Premium. 
Combined Assurance and Investment Policies 
issued, uniting all the facilities and resources of 
Savings Banks to the benefits of Life Assurance. 
SrEPHEN H. EMMENS, Secretary. 
N.B.—Special grants from the Proprietors’ Profits 
awarded to Clergymen and Ministers and to School- 
wasters and Schoolmistresses. 


t eka. LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
Chief Office, No. 1 Old Broad street, London, 
Branch Office, No. 16 Pallmall, London. 


INSTITUTED 1820. 
The outstanding sum assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of 
Investments in First-class Securities, amount to up- 
wards of 950,0002. 
The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to 
more than nine times the Premium Income. 
It will hence be seen that ample Szcvartr is 
guaranteed to the Policy holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from 
which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances may 
be effected on the most moderate terms and the most 
libera! conditions. 
The Company also grants Annuities and Endow- 
ments, 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as 
above, and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS.— 


The CEYLON COMPANY, Limited, are pre- 
pared to effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, with or without their Guarantee, as 
may be desired. 

or further particulars application to be made at 
the Office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London, 














By order. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 


The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent., 
for 3 years at 5} per cent., and for 5 years and up- 
wards at 6 per cent. per annum. Interest payable 
en pee | by cheque, or by coupons attached to the 
Bond as may be desired 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad 
street, London, 





By order. 
Rk, A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


of MEAT.—Paris and Havre Exhibition 
Gold Medals,—CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig, the inventor's signature, being on 
every jar, accompanied by full printed directions. 
Abvut 70 Pints of excellent beef-tea for Ils., toe pre- 
sent reduced retail price per pound. Finest, most 
convenient, and by far the cheapest meat-flavouring 
ingredient for soups, made dishes, and sauces. Sold 
ty all Italian Warehousemen, Chemists, Grocers, Ship 

handlers, and Provision Dealers. 








SUCCESS UNPRECE- 


-& DENTED.—MARAVILLA COCOA is 
PERFECTION. — The ‘Globe’ says: “Taylor 
Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a thorough 
success, and supersedes every other Cocoa in the, 
Market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and al 
rare concentration of the t elements of nutrition,” 
distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. 
For homeopaths and invalids we could not recom; 
| mend a more > or Valuable beverage.”—Sold 
| in packets only, by all Grocers, 





AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 New Baipog Street, BuackrniArs, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 


Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members, 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 
Fire Department—é6 per Cent. of the Premiums paid 
on First Class Risks. 


Life Department—60 per Cent. of the Premiums on 
all Policies of the first series. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 


COMPENSATION 


IN CASE OF INJURY, AND 
A FIXED SUM in CASE oF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
MAY BE SECURED BY A POLICY OF THB 


Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 


AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 TO £6 5s, INSURES 
£1,000 AT DEATH, AND AN ALLOWANCE AT THE RATB OF 
£6 pen WEEK FOR INJURY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 
INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the 
Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, 
or at the Offices, 

64 CoRNHILL & 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medi- 
cal Men to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. 

A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr JOHN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

a of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. 
ostage 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 

Postage ls. 8d, 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage 
1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, Post 
Ottice, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 


CAPS, &¢e.—For VARICOSE VEINS, and 
all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an 
ordinary stocking. Price, from 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 105+ 
and 16s. each. Postage 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ETTLEDRUM, with which 1s 


united WOMAN’S WORLD. Part 4 
APRIL, contains the commencement of a new Seria 
Story, Lucy Ferrars, by Menella Bute _Smedley— 
Duties of Educated Women tuwards Working Wome J 
by Jessie Boucherett—Nathaniel Hawthorne—! cot 
ished—Shades of Irish Life—The Woman 3 Cry re 
Man’s Answer—Gossip, Reviews, &c. Price 6¢ 








' Office: 49 Essex street, Strand, W.C. 
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ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LLD., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 





“The Iatest information presented to us in the 


most attractive form.”—Times. ‘ 
“The ample illustrations of recent discovery and 


of dependencies on the British 
Crome nentan De. Fohneton’s the best of all Atlases 


i "Pall Mall Gazette, 
for Saas sive us in a portable form geography 
posted to the latest discovery and the last revolu- 
tion.”—Saturday Review. 
I. 
In Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, price 5/. 15s. 6d., 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 
or 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND 
AUTHENTIC MAPS. 


With Indices to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 
Names of Places contained in the Atlas. 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
HER MAJESTY. 





II. 


In Imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, price 27. 12s. 6d.,| p 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


45 MAPS, CLEARLY PRINTED AND CARE- 
ads COLOURED, WITH GENERAL 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edin- 
burgh and London. Sold by all Booksellers. 











Published Monthly, Price One Shilling, 
HE REGISTER and MAGAZINE 
of BIOGRAPHY. No. 4, APRIL, 1869, 
CONTENTS: 
A Chapter in the Life of Sir Francis Drake. 
Sir William Gregory, Justice of the King’s Bench, 
and Speaker of the House of Commons, 

REVIEWS:—Lord Haddo and the Hon J. H- 
Gordon. 

MEMOIRS:—The Duke of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Augustenburg; Earl Delaware; Earl of 
Glasgow; Field-Marshal Viscount Gough; Lord 
Wynford ; Baroness Gray ; Right Rev. Bishop Kyle; 
Sir J. Emerson Tennent, Bart.; Sir J. P. Boileau, 
Bart. ; Sir R. 8. Adair, Bart.; Sir J. V. B. Jobn- 


stone, Bart., M.P.; Sir William Clay, Bart. ; Sir|% 


Robert Shaw, Bart.; General Sir A. B. Clifton, 
G.C.B., K.C.H.; Sir J. F. Olliffe, M.D.; Lady 
Murchison; M. de Lamartine; M. Troplong ; Charles 
Bell, Esq., M.P.; John Epps, M.D,; James Wardrop, 
Esq., F.R.S.; T. F. Barham, Esq., M.B.; Ralph 
Barnes, Esq.; Rev. John Webb, M.A., F.S.A.; Rev. 
G. H. Dashwood, M.A.; E. A. Brande, Esq.; Charles 
Baldwin, Esq.; Mr. G. H. Bergenroth; Mr G. H. 
Townsend; Mr J. H. Burn; James Simpson, Esq., 
ee ae B. rte pe Mr by M. Williams. 

ecent Biographical Incidents ; Births, Marriages, 
Deaths, &e. 4 ‘ 


Westminster; NICHOLS and SONS, 25 Par. 
liament street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


(eS IS ALL: the Gospel in 


the Pentateuch. By the Very Rev. Henny 
Law, Dean of Gloucester. In four vols., each 2s., 
cloth boards. Fine Edition, large paper, each 3s. 6d., 
extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 








1. Genesis, 8. Leviticus. 
2. Exodus. 4. Numbers and Deute- 
ronomy. 


GOD'S WORD WRITTEN: the 
Doctrine of the Inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
ture Explained and Enforced. By the Rev. E 
Gaxsert, M.A., Author of ‘ Religion in Daily 
Life.’ Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., cloth boards, 


SCIENCE and CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT, By Jouy Dons, D.D., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Natural Science, New College, Edin- 
burgh. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d., cloth. 


rr 

The BIBLE and MODERN 
THOUGHT. With Appendix. By Rev. T. R. 
Birss, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo, 78., cloth boards; 12mo edition, 4., boards, 


The EXODUS of ISRAEL: its 
Difficulties Examined and its Truth Confirmed. 
By Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A. 8vo edition, 7s. 
cloth boards; 12mo edition, 2s, 6d., boards. i 


The WISDOM of our FATHERS 
rown 8vo. With i ‘ ‘ 
in chamakh bes 5 Seas. Each vol. 2s, 6d., 
I.—Selections from th Miscel! 
Arebbicke. Leos on aneous Works of 
IL—Selections from Lord Bacon. 
11 I.—Selections from Thomas Fuller 
IV.—Selections from Isaac Barrow, — 
V.—Selections from Dr South, 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 
row, and 164 Piccadilly. Brighton: 1% 2 emery 


NERVOUS DEBILITY— 


GRATIS, a MEDICAL WORK 
sufferers how they may be cured without’ the aid of 
quacks. Free on receipt of postage stamp.— Address 
secretary, Institute of Anatomy, Birmingham. 





showing 





Now ready, price 4s. 6d., 


SEVEN YEARS’ WRITING 


SEVEN DAYS’ READING. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Part I.—Containing: ‘ Tor Story or A LIFE;’ 
‘Wuat ts Lirg;’ and Two SEQUELS. 


“ ... +» Undoubtedl 
power both of imagination and verse, 
traces of genius.”—Contemporary Review. 

“The poem which gives the title to the book has 
the Spirit of Tennyson in a remarkable degree.”— 
Inquirer. 

“The author looks on human nature with the eye 
of a poet. We should call him a truthful analyst of 
the heart, who has studied care and deeply, 
who can record his views and conclusions in choice 
language. We meet at intervals with gems of no 
uncertain lustre.”— Public Opinion. 

‘This poetry has the true stamp of genius upon it. 
Combined with a genuine and polished simplicity of 
style, there is abundant evidence that the author’s 
mind has communed with the spirit of nature, and 

the sympathetic power which is charac- 
teristic of the true poet. ‘The Story of a Life’ isa 
sad tale, sweetly told. Many of its passages remind 
us exceedingly of the style and character of ‘ Enoch 
Arden,’ though the narrative is essentially different.” 
—Christian World. 

“The general style of the is simple, and 
eminently intelligible, never deviating into mystic 
and misty abstractions; yet, unpretentious as the 
author’s expression is, he never seeks — of 
language at the expense of poetic grace.”—Morning 

‘ost. 


“‘ We are happy to recognise an independence of 
thought and style, a power of expression, a smooth- 
ness of flow, a purity of taste and of moral rere 
which bespeak considerable training, healthy pursuits, 
and a classical turn of mind.”—Press and St James’s 
Chronicle. 

‘This work exhibits a great, though restrained, 
fertility of imagination.” — Court ar. 

“A deeply pathetic story, very tenderly told, is 
this ‘ Story of a Life,’ which we are assured fs an 
‘o’er true tale.’ So charming are some of the home 
scenes, and so vividly drawn some of the characters, 
that we should be glad to have at the hands of the 
same author a domestic story with a happier issue.” 
—Sun. 

“The author of ‘The Story of a Life’ 
more than the ordinary share of poetic talent. In 
his poems there is considerable i tive beauty. 
and much tender appreciation of what is lofty and 
pure in life.”— Imperial Review. 

“ A purer, truer book than this could scarcely be 
written ..... Its moral tone is high; a broad, 
healthy, Christian spirit is its distinguishing charac- 
teristic.””— Nonconformist. 

“ The author is at all times master of his a 
and able to sustain throughout the interest the 
en, awakened with cry —" ~~ oe me 
and there are passages which for purity of expression 
and depth of feeling will bear comparison with the 
higher flights of Tennyson— indeed, the style reminds 
one very much of ‘ Enoch Arden.’ ”—Aberdeen 


ournal, 

* Indeed, we cannot remember any recent work 
of literature which, with et accessories, a subdued 
manner, and a general faithfulness and simplicity 





clever, and shows much 
It bears many 


of d tion, deals with so tragic asubject as the 
volume before us. A book which is full of 

and il writing, which breathes a and 
manly t, and which ts domestic life in the 
most winning colours, is, perhaps, most likely to 


attract middle-aged readers ; and they cannot fail to 
be struck by its kindly wisdom, its earnestness of 
yay, and the charming purity and sweetness of 
ts tone.”—London Review. 


London : E. MOXON, SON, & CO., Dover st., W. 





THE 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES IN 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. 





1, 


BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of °52 
2 By Hawiey Smart. 8 vols. Second 
ition. 


“We predict for this book a decided success.”— 
Saturday Review. 


“One of the most entertaining and spirited novels 


; | we have come across for a long time.”—Athenwum, 


2. 
The GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. By 


Fiorexce Masnyar, Author of ' Nelly 
* Love’s Conflict,’ &c. 2 vols. 
“Miss Marryat’s latest novel'we call her best.”— 
Athenzum. 


Miss 
rooke,’ 


3. 
ONE FOOT on SHORE. By the Author 


of ‘ Flirts and Flirts.’ 3 yols. 


4, 


The RIVALS. By the Author of 
* Néddebo Parsonage,’ &c. 3 vols. 


CUT ADRIFT. 


FONBLANQUE. 


By Apany 
[ Ready on 20th inst. 


The UNHAPPY ONE. A New Story of 
Russian Life. By J. S. Touncugner, 
[Is preparing for publication. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street.” 


ROMENADES of PARIS_-'The 


BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44., or ; 
5d., contains VIEWS and PLANS of BUILDINGS 
in the BOIS DE BOULOGNE—The Art of Valuing 
Land—The Albert Hall of Science—River Pollution 
and Sewage—Irrigation—and various other Papers. — 
1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





THE EXAMINER AND LONDON REVIEW, APRIL 10, 1869. 


Gr SICKNESS, and HOW to 


PREVENT IT. An Explanation of its 
Nature and Successful Treatment through the 
Agency of the Nervous System, by means of the 
Spinal Ice-bag. With an Introduction on The Gene- 
ral Principles of Neuro-Tberapeutics. Second Edi- 
tion. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


“Certainly, so far as the history of these voyages 
across the Channel goes, it is highly in favour of the 
author's ingenious recommendations. . . . . We 
advise, both for practical and theoretical purposes, 
that the pages of this pamphlet be carefully perused. 
Lancet, March 4, 1865. . 


“In severe cases, where other remedies have failed, 
I have very generally found it (the Spinal Ice-bag) 
do yprost good, I have applied it to young children, 
delicate women, and old ype om If the patient 
sleeps, as is often the case, I never remove it until 
after waking.”—Lancet, Dee. 3, 1864 (Letter of S. M. 
Bradley, Surgeon, Cunard Service.) 


“ Among the thousand and one remedies that have 
been proposed for sea-sickness, there is one which, in 
a scientific point of vfew, towers above them all. 
: . We equally diverse conditions. . . . . 
It would seem, from numerous instances that, pro- 
perly applied, the ice is not only safe, but positivel 
pleasant. Moreover, the soothing effect is so general, 
that sound and refreshing sleep is frequently induced, 
so that we constantly read of patients—men, women, 
or little children—falling asleep on the Ice-bag, and 
pry refreshed and hungry.”— Medical Press 
and Circular, Jane, 1867. 


“ We invite all our readers to peruse, carefully and 
without prejudice, this admirably written work, and 
our medical ones to make trial of a process which so 
rationally promises to abolish one of man’s greatest 
ee eee Press and Cir- 
cular, Nov. 18, 1868. 


“The Ice-bag, which has evidently been con- 
structed with a great amount of thought, is divided 
into cells, and closed by a very ingenious clamp. Its 
arrangements enable it to be worn by persons moving 
about. The Water-bag consists of two parallel india- 
rubber tubes for the application of hot or cold water 
on either side of the spine. The bags are intended 
to enable the practitioner to carry out those ‘ vaso- 
motor nerve ’ views of the treament of disease which 
were enunciated by Dr Chapman in this journal, 
July 18, 1863."—Medical Times and Gazette, July 23, 
1864. 


“ From my small experience I should be disposed 
to recommend the Ice-bags in severe cases on sickness 
in long voyages. I should expect them, where they 
did not cause complete recovery, to afford marked 
relief, induce sleep, and cause food to be borne. On 
short voyages they must be very useful and save 
much suffering.”—W. W. Ireland, M.D. 


“ My son, Dr Shore, made use of the ice in crossing 
[the Channel] and found the greatest benefit, having 
always svffered extremely from sea-sickness,”— 
Extracts from Letters published in the Medical 
Times and Gazette, Dec. 5, 1868. 


“To our minds, the various testimonies from sea- 
farers, as to the benefit they have received from the 
use of ‘Chapman’s Spine-bags,’ are better than all 
the physiology and science under the sun, as very 
often our science leads us into error, and our physio- 
logy leads to nothing. The great beauty of Dr Chap- 
man’s invention is its practical utility."—The Medi- 
cal Mirror, Feb. 1, 1869. 


“The case (in question) is as conclusive as a single 
case can be, in regard to the great practical value of 
Dr Chapman's discovery. - « + The effects of 
the application of the leo-tag were little short of 
miraculous.”—Philadelphia Medical and Surgical 

rier. (Report of ‘ Case of Sea- Sickness success- 
fully treated by Ice to the Spine.’ By B. Lee, M.D.) 


“ We are informed by a physician who has experi- 
mented with this method [of treating sea-sickness] 
that uestionably, in many cases, it proves success- 
fal.”"—New York Medical Journal, March, 1869. 


Dr Chapman's Spine-bags (Patent), for the treat- 
ment of disease through the Agency of the Nervous 
System, by the application of dry cold avd heat 
along the spine, may be had of C. Mackintosh and 
Co., 83 Cannen street, E.C., S. Maw and Son, 11 
Al ate street, E.C., John G. Gould, 198 Oxford 
street, W., London ; Thomas Chapman, 56 Buchanan 
street, Glasgow; and by order of all Druggists. 


London: TRUBNER and CU., 60 Paternoster row. 





Just published, fourth edition, revised, with addi- 
tions, 8vo, pp. 600, price 10s. éd., 


ISEASES of the BRAIN and 


NEW WORKS: | 


NE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. 264. Apri!, 1869. [On Wedmeaday next. 
CONTENTS: 
T, Confucius, 
IL, Edible Fungi. 
ILl, The Competitive Industry of Nations. 
IV. Memoir of Madame de Lafayette, 
V. The Settlement of Ulster. 
VIL, Dilke’s Greater Britain, 
VII. Matthew Arnold's Critical Writings, 
VIII, American Finance. 
1X. Longman’s Edward III. 
X. Campbell's Lives of Lyndhurst and Brougham. 


RACTICAL TREATISE on 


METALLURGY, adapted from the last Ger- 
man Edition of Professor KERL’S ‘ Metallargy’ by 
Witiiam Crooxas, F.R.S., &., and Eaxst Rounre, 
Ph.D., ME. Vol. IL., comprising COPPER and 
IRON, with 273 Woodcuts, price 36s. 

Vol. I. comprising Lead, Silver, Zinc, Cadmium, 
Tiu, Mereury, Bismuth, Antimony, Nickel, Arsenic, 
Gold, Platinum, and Sulphur, with 207 Woodcuts, 
price 31s. 6d. 

“A very large amount 
of valuable information is 
contained in this volume ; 
and every worker in 
metals who desires to 
know the rocesses 
adopted on the Continent 
would do well to possess 
it.”— Athenwum, 

“ This work will be es- 
pecially valuable to the 
practical metallurgist.... 
The arrangement and 
classification of all this 

Vol. III. completing the Work, is in the press. 


HE COMPARATIVE 


ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the 
VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By Ricuanp Owen, 
F.R.S., D.C.L., &c., Superintendent of the Natural 
History Departments, British Museum. 3 vols., 8vo, 
with 1,472 Woodcuts, price 31. 13s. 6d. cloth. 

“To every naturalist it will prove indispensable, 
and the vast accumulation of facts it contains will 
render it a useful book even to those whose occupa- 
tions are less directly connected with Anatomy and 
ee ate Lancet. 

Vol. J. Fishes and Reptiles, with 452 Woodcuts, 


price 21s, 

Vol. II. Warm-blooded Vertebrates, with 406 
Woodcuts, 21s. 

Vol. ILI. Mammalia, inc!uding MAN, with copious 
Indexes to the whole work, and 614 
Woodcuts, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


NALYSIS of the PHENOMENA 


of the HUMAN MIND. By James Mitt. 
A New Edition, with Notes by Alexander Bain, 
Andrew Findlater, and George Grote. Edited, with 
additional Notes, by Joun Sruart MILL, 2 vols., 8vo, 
price 283. 


HE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. 


By Joun Stuaat MILL. 1 vol., post svo. 
[Nearly ready. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN 


MORALS from AUGUSTUS to CHARLE- 
MAGNE. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 2 vols., 8v0, 


rice 288. 
HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE. 

of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE, 

By the same Author, Third Edition, 2 vols., Syo, 


*TTISTORY of the REFORMA- 


TION in EUROPE in the TIME of 
CALVIN. By J. H. Maxts d'Acatexs, DD, 
Vol. V. TalOL 16s. 


ELIGIOUS REPUBLICS: Six 
Essays on Congregationalism. 8vo, price’ 


elaborate matter are ad- 
mirable. . . « Altogether 
the work may be regarded 
as an excellent text-book 
of analytical metallurgy. 
—Examiner, 

“This seems in all 
respects an admirable 
work, and will, without 
doubt, take a high place 
in technological litera- 
ture.”—American Chemi- 
cal News. 





8s. 6d. 
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Martin Herbert,M.A. M.D., B.A, 
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MIND. By Forbes Wixstow, M.D., 
D.C.L,, Oxon. , 

“To the general reader Dr Winslow's volume is as 
interesting as a romance, whilst to the psychologist | 
it is fraught with the deepest interest, not ouly asa 
store-house of facts bearing upon brain disorganisa- 
tion, but also as a philosophical exposition of the 
fine and graduated links which connect healthy with 
disordered minds.”— Edinburgh Review. 


JOHN CHURCHILL and SONS, New Borlington 
street, 


No. LXIX, APRIL, Price 8, 64, 
HE JOURNAL of MENTAL 


SCIENCE (published by authority of the 
sadinc- Pap ckhacionl Association), Edited by C. 
Lockparr Ropertson, M.D., Cantab, and Manny 

.D., Lond. 
Tae reake ‘contains Dr Lockhart Robertson's 
Paper on the Alleged Increase of Lunacy, read at the 
last meeting of the Medico Psychological Association ; 
Dr Blandford on Insanity without de lusions ; Dr 
Bateman on Aphasia; Dr 8. W. D. Williams and 
Dr-Moxon on Sypbilitic Lns«nity ; Dr Rovertson's 
Visit to American Asylums; Dr East wi od on Medico- 
Legal Uncertainties; Reviews of Recent Works on 
Mental Science ; Psvetological News. 
JOHN CHURCHILL and SONS, New Burlington 
street. 
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the BALLOT. A Criticism of his Opinions 
as expressed in ‘Thoughts on Parliamentary Me- 


orm.” ; 
By A WESTMINSTER ELEcToR. 


WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, and all 
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Study of the Campaign of 1815. By 
New Edition, 
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1, The Works of Mrs Oliphant. 

2. 1 Commission aay Laws of Marriage. 
3. Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies. 

4. Roman Catholicism in France. 

5. Poetical Works of Robert Browning. 

6. The Irish Church in the Sixteenth Century. 
7. Pauperism. 

8. The Brahmo Somaj of India. 

9. Contemporary Literature. 


PERSONAL REOOLLECTIONS of 
ENGLISH ENGINEERS, and of the INTRO- 
DUCTION of po wy AY SYSTEM into 
the UNITED DOM. By a Civ Enat- 
NBER. Demy 8vo, 128., cloth. 

“This very interesting volume.” — Illustrated 
London News. 

“The scientific portion of the work is pleasantly 
blended with the social and the personal.”—Ex- 
aminer. 

‘From his connexion with the leading engineers, 
his Fane ard recollections are especially interesting.” 
_ t. 


FRET NOT, and other Poems; including 
Hymns, with Music. By Hanay Bateman. 
Crown 8vo0, 7s. 6d., cloth gilt edges. 

“Mr Bateman has been moved to write with a 
noble and he has succeeded in giving us not 
only excellent advice, but some very good suggestive 
poetry.”—Athenszum. 

The CHUROH and the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION : a History of the Relations of 

_Church and State from 1789 to 1802. By Epmonp 
pu Passsun38, D.D. Crown 8vo, %., cloth. 

“Well worth the attention of everybody who is 
interested in the most important question of our 
Stay tl 

- is a very volume, and will sus- 
tain the reputation of M. de P. 4 
D.D. Heis abundantly qualified for the task he 
undertaken.”’—British Revie 


y uarterly iw. 
By the same Author, uniform in size and price, 


JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life, and 
Work, Third Edition. 


The KING’S PAUGHTERS; or, Words 
on Work to Educated Women. By Annis 
Harwoop. Feap. svo, 23. éd., cloth. 

“Fall of quiet womanly observation, good sense 
and feeling, and therefore well worth reading. It 
contains very much that is worthy of careful 
thought.”—Standard. 


The SON of MAN: Discourses on the 


Humanity of Jesus Christ, delivered at Paris 
and With an on the Teach- 
of Jesus Christ. By Baons County, D.D., 

of the National Church at Geneva. In 


fcap. 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


MR RASSAM’S. ABYSSINIAN. JOURNAL. 





NARRATIVE OF THE 


Now Ready, with Map and Lllustrations, 2 vols., 8vo, 28s., 


BRITISH MISSION TO 


THEODORE, KING OF ABYSSINIA. 


WITH NOTICES OF THE COUNTRIES TRAVERSED FROM MASSOWAH, THROUGH 
THE SOODAN, AND BACK TO ANNESLEY BAY, FROM MAGDALA. 


BY HORMUZD RASSAM, F.R.C.S., 


First Assistant-Political Resident at Aden in charge of the Mission. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





NEW NOVEL. 





Next week will be published, 


DOUBLES AND QUITS. 


BY LAWRENCH LOCEHART, 
Late Captain 92nd Highlanders. 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN ‘ BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.’ 
In Two volumes, post 8vo, with Illustrations. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








FOR HER SAKE. By F. W. Roxixsoy. 
‘LORNA DOONE: a Story of Exmoor. 


Ship-owner and M.P.) 3 vols. 


Kingdom. 


3 vols. 
By Ricnarp Doppripce BuackMore, 3 vols. 


OLD-TOWN FOLK. : By the Author of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 


New and Popular Novels. 





[This day. 


[This day, 


3 vols. 
[ Will be ready on May 15th. 


LOG OF MY LEISURE HOURS. (The Autobiographical Adventures of an Eminent 


[Ready. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, and all the Libraries in the 





This day is published, No. XXI., for APRIL, of 
NSLEYS MAGAZINE: an 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 3s., 


MOKING FIRES: their CAUSE 


13 GagaT MARLBOROUGH strEzr, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW.WORKS. 


——O——— 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. By Matthew 
Browns. 2 vols., with Portrait and numerous 
Illustrations, 24s. 


“ Pleasanter volumes have never been writien on a 
—— so dear to every Englishman as these two inte- 
resting volumes of ‘ Chaucer's England.’”—Examiner, 

“A delightful and entertaining book. For the 
charm of its style, the beauty of its illustrations, and 
the truth and vividness of its pictures ‘ Chaucer's 
England’ will have a place on the shelves of all 
lovers of English poetry and history.”—Globe. — 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of 


Ferrara: a Biography. By Wu1t114M Gitpzar, 
2vols., with Portrait, 21s. 

“A very sotervetiog, study of the character of 
Lucrezia Borgia. Mr Gilbert’s clear and unaffected 
style is admirably adapted for biography. That he 
will succeed in amusing and intertetiog his readers 
may be safely predicted.”—Saturday Review. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. 
Herwortn D:xon. eee ane EXPRESS 
PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. Firma 
Epitron. 1 vol. » 8vO, lds. 

_ “A very pleasant and fascinating book. It is 

interesting and vivid in the bighest degree.”—British 

Quarterly Review. 


PRINCE CHARLES and the SPANISH 
MARRIAGE. A Chapter of English History 
(1617 to 1623), from Unpublished Documents in 
the Archives of Simancas, Venice, and Brussels. 
By Samvuzt Rawson GanpiIner. 2 vols., 8vo. 

“We doubt not that the reception of Mr Gardiner’s 
valuable and interesting volumes will be such as is 
due to their high merit. For the first time in our 
literature, the real history of the Spanish match, 
and what took place when Charles and Buckingham 
were at Madrid, is here revealed.”——Notes and Queries. 


The GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT. 


CABINET PICTURES, By A TEMPLAR. 8vo" 


‘This book, which merits attention, contains an 
interesting account of the princi al persons who 
figure in the present Cabinet.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The LIFE of ROSSINI. By H. 


SUTHERLAND EpwarpDs. 8vo, with Portrait. 
[Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


ADVENTURES of Mrs HARDCASTLE. 
By Lady Cuanies THyNnz. 3 vols. 


The TRIUMPH of the OROSS. By WYNTER’ RIFICE 
Savowanoua, Translated from the Latin, with Illustrated Monthly. Price One Shilling. and CURE. By the Rey. A. C. AlnsLiz, eet Rela, _ pes By 
Notes wag’ hey 5 10 Sketche, by O’Dati NOTICE. M.A., Vicar of Corfe, Somerset. ? 

Taavens Hitt, ¥,R.G.8, In crown 8yo, price ‘| «Dhia is a very clever little book, and it should| _ ‘ 10 the select class of exceptionally novels 
5s., cloth. ; Two Serial Novels commence in the April Number. | ». studied by e y ne-who suffers from smoke,”— | ¥¢ 4° not hesitate to place ‘ Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice,’ 
“Be si 1. GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. By | Athen oF SENT OPS smoke. "1 story nobly planned, finely finished, and’ richly 
He has added to the library of Ch blstory Mrs Hs Ww Athensom. charged with and humour. It is one of those 

and martyrology a contribution of value.... AUSTIN. FRIARS B the Author of ‘“'Phose who are pestered with the nuisance should rose which seldom . wi t 

The translation is vigorous and ve.”—Dublin |, * Geith of F : = ~ consult this book, in which they will find a remedy, et ged te es — making « 

University Magazine. George encourt. let the cause be what it may.”—Mechanics’ Maga-| 7a oont sopalerity."--Ataenoee. acquiring per 


MISREAD PASSAGES of SORIPTURE. 
Py J. Batpwin Baows, B.A., Author of ‘ The 
Sek tee 3S, A Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 


a ere ee ming, amt admirable volumes 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN 
R. F. BURTON, 





zine. 
London: LONGMAN and CO. Taunton: F. 
MAY. 





E QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


ERICK THORBURN. 3 vols. 


“A truly captivating work. It is one of those 
poate which lay hold upon the reader in an instant.” 


TRIALS of an HEIRESS. By the Hon 


which have issued pen of Mr Baldwin No. 252, will be published NEXT WEEK. 
9. wd ’ 
Beet een Sere Sr EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS CONTENTS Mrs Grrronp. 3 vols. 
NEW SERIAL WORK. . of the BRAZIL; with a full account of o I, Rassam’s Abyssinia. “The Hon, Mrs Gifford’s new novel is no doubt 
To be completed in Nine Monthly parts, price 1s. and Diamond Mines. Also, wepewes down Il. Modern E ish Poets. - | destined to become a great favourite. It is written 
each 1,500 Miles of the Great River Sao Francisco IIL. Geological Climates and Origin of Species. | with ease and vigour. The characters are conceived 


The WES aon an 
Accumulation ‘acts, Incidents, and Illustra- 
igrephica, trom Books 


ote. By Epwin 
Paxton Hoop, Athor of ‘ Lamps, Pitchers, and 


Part L will be issued with the May Magazines, 





from Sabar& to the Sea. By Captain Rionanp 
F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &c. In 2 vols., 8vo. 
With Maps andjlllustrations, 30s. 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 
Published and O al Sources. By F. W. 
Hawkins. In 2 vols., 8vo. 





VI. C st of Party Government, 
V. Dante. 
VI. Female Education. 
VIL. Travels in Greece. 
VILL. Religious Wars in France. 
IX. Aims of Modern Medicine. 
X. Irish Church Bill. 





with remarkable truth to nature. The plot is suf- 
ficiently full of incident to render every page 
interesting iner. 


META’S FAITH. By the Author of 
‘ST OLAVE'S,’ &. 3 vols. 


“This tale excites strong interest by the force of 





Ready this day. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- [Ready ny JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. its delineations of character.”—Athenzam. 
noster row. ROME and VENICE in 1866. By ; 
Gxonex Avovstus Saud. 8vo. [Just ready. NEW PUBLICATIONS OF TRUBNER Just published, limp eloth, red edges, 1s. éd., 
Fifth Edition, with Photographic Frontispiece, AND CO. OBBETT’S (WILLIAM) 
" OUNT BISMAROK : a Political LEGACY to PARSONS. A New Edition 
ESEARCH fora PUBLISHER:| jew NOVELS IN READING, Biography. By Lupwic BaMpencsr (Mem- | With a Preface, by the Author's Eldest Son. Most 
or, Counsels fora Young Author. It contains RIES.' ber of the Zoll Parliament). Translated from the | imteresting at the present political juncture. 
ad aboat ie von peg mad Friting, oe AT ALL LIBRA “reine Bornean, by Cuantes Len Lawes. Crown 8yo, pp.| “One of the most powerful works of the greatest 
and Sizes of Paper. It is a complete Literary Guide BREAKING a BUTTERFLY ; or, om om eee ie proms. Pol. Pall Mall Gazette, ye mabe 


for a Ni and full of exact and 
: ovice, trustworthy 
“ We wish we had seen such a book fifteen 


Ellerslie’s Ending: a Novel. By the Author of 
‘Guay Livingstone,’ &. 3 vols. 


years The GIRL he MARRIED: a New Novel. 


HOUGHTS ON IRELAND: 


its Present gnd its Future. By the late 
Court Cavour. Translated by W. B. Hopason, 





ever produ 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., 10 
Stationers’-hall court. 





ago, that’s all. It is full of necessary information 
and if digested, it will save some head- By J AMES Gaant, Author of * aap Romance ty LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 120, cloth, price 3s. MR NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL TALE. 
aches, end, ert peers a0 the ar,’ * First Love and Last Love,’ &c. 3 vo London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. Nearly ready, feap. 8vo, 5s., 
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Price 2s, 6d., 


Witu14M Buack, Author of ‘ Love or Marriage.’ 
3 vols. [Second Edition, this day. 


“‘ A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its 
skill and power in delineation of character.”—Satur- 
day Review. 


“In Silk Attire’ is thoroughly pleasant and read- 
able, marked by much and varied cleverness.”— 
Atheneum. 


EQUALto EITHER FORTUNE: a Novel. 
Rey Author of ‘A Man of Mark,’ &. 3 
vo 


UNDER LOOK and KEY: a Novel. By 
Tuomas A. aaa Author of ‘ Brought to Light,’ 


This day, post 8vo, cloth, 5s., 
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NATION and its LITERATURE. By 
Seucat Suaaprz, Author of ‘The History of Egypt,’ 
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By Nicnoias MicuzLL, 
Author of ‘ Ruins of Many Lands,’ ‘ Pleasure,’ &c. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Piccadilly. 
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